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INTRODUCTION 

Early In the spring of 1910, Dr. Willard R. 
Hotchkiss asked me to take an evening class in 
advertising at the School of Commerce which North- 
western University had just established. 

In a general way, I grouped the subject matter 
under ten heads, one of which was covered each 
week in a preliminary talk. This was supplemented 
by an informal discussion — my answers to questions 
put by the students. 

The chapters which follow are based upon notes 
made at these classroom talks, and from lectures 
delivered before the Universities of Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton. 

Advertising as a means of influencing human 
beings through groups presents its most interesting 
characteristics. 

It is by comprehending the group spirit and 
working in harmony with it that the greatest achieve- 
ments in advertising have been made. 

If this book shall serve truthfully and adequately 
to introduce the reader to a profession which is 
fascinating, constructive, and growing, it will have 
fulfilled its purpose. 

John Lee Mahin. 

Chicago, Illinois, 
February 26, 191Jf. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMERCIAL STATUS OF ADVERTISING 

THIS is the age of advertising. Within the 
memory of older men the ambitious youth 
was urged to enter the church or the army, 
to study law or the sciences. Now business is gen- 
erally recognized as a world-dominating science. It 
is becoming more and more intricate and complex, 
and constantly calls for a higher grade of intelligence. 
In its elemental form, commerce is little more than 
the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, and 
trading in the simple things necessary to sustain a 
low order of physical life. It is only when it comes 
to grappling with our enormous wheat, corn, and 
cotton crops and the products of our mines and fac- 
tories that it begins to demand and give substantial 
rewards for bi'ain power which can organize equip- 
ment, devise ways and means, and execute. 

la its crude state war does not call forth our admi- 
ration. When it means butchery, it is hideous. It 
is only tolerable when it is the expression of the un- 
divided will — the group spirit — of a nation. ^-NTien 
it is determined and reverent resistance to wrong, it 
is grand. In war the master-mind is an incarnation 

3 
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of the national group spirit and the expression of its 
purpose. Alexander, Cssselt, Napoleon, Washington, 
and Grant understood the laws which hold human 
beings together in groups. 

They knew how to present their ideas to these 

groups — that made them leaders. They got and 

held the confidence of the nation and of the 

standing ^^^my. They shifted soldiers about as an 

the Group expert chess-player moves his mimic war- 

Makes riors; they won and have held the admira- 

^""mIu ^^^^ °^ mankind because their achievements 

give them clear title to it. 

So, too, with the master-minds of commerce. 

The problems of production and distribution, the 

elimination of waste and famine, the gathering of 

the products of the world, and putting them where 

they are accessible to all — these problems call for 

brain power. 

But to the mind that has creative abihty, com- 
merce, satisfied with ordinary profit and passively 
awaiting the dictum of the capricious taste 
j Supplies of mankind, still falls far short of the ideal. 
1 MceHU- Having gathered the products of industry, 
. inq Creates commerce changes their form and character, 
fashions them into articles specially suited 
for the higher needs of men and women. Then, 
by arousing interest, creating desire, educating taste, 
stimulating appetite, and developing new wants, ad- 
vertising makes a stable market for them. 

The standard of living has been raised by this 
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process until it includes as necessities articles the 
need of which was unknown to the grandparents of 
the present generation. 

In doing this, commerce has had the help of a 
power which the trader did not possess. Its skill, 
thought, resource, and judgment, virile energy, large- 
ness of vision and equipment, when combined with 
the creative force which accomplishes things, is called 
advertising. 

In giving orders to manufacturers for six months 
or a year in advance, the merchant who does not 
advertise makes a shrewd guess at what the public is 
going to want. He deals with conditions as he finds 
them. 

Advertising creates conditions. It establishes 

stable business conditions, and upon them attains 

Advertis- '^^ highest development. It can solve all 

ing Holds sorts of Commercial problems, because it 

the . 

Public knows how to influence human minds in 
Mind groups. It will produce active desire where 
none existed, or at least only a latent variety. By 
suggestion, advertising can create among people well- 
defined habits which the alert commercial mind takes 
advantage of in building and fostering a business. 

There are people who think that the display of 
words and pictures in newspapers is advertising. 
Such individuals would probably call him a merchant 
who mechanically hands a cake of soap to a customer. 
But advertising is not merely spending money for 
magazine, newspaper, street-car, and outdoor space. 
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It is the accomplishment of definite purposes — by 

molding the minds of groups of people. 

Two sharp distinctions must be made when we at- 
tempt to decide whether or not an article may be 

„ profitably advertised. Because purchased 

Decide iu large quantities and then manufactured 
or NotZn (i- c., SO changed in form that the identity 

Ariide ^ii^^ knowledge of the source of supply of the 

May Be -in i-sr ^ 

Profitably Component parts is lost) , raw materials can- 
"^'''"'^ not be advertisedas profitably, at a large out- 
la j',as can articles of smallretail value soldin packages 
and capable of being used by almost every family. 

Raw materials are usually bought by experts who 
have explored the market carefully. All that adver- 
tising can do here is to teach how the goods can be 
utilized to the profit of the purchaser, thereby in- 
creasing the demand; or, by constantly demonstrating 
the superior quality of the merchandise, either get a 
preference, at the same price, over competing goods, 
or a slight increase in profit. In selling such goods, 
the number of possible customers is known, and the 
personality of a competent salesman is usually the 
best form of advertising for them. 

There are salesmen, however, and people who are 
called salesmen. The man who directs a large busi- 
ness in accordance with certain definite principles 
should see to it that his customers get the benefit of 
them. Some form of regular communication is 
recommended, in the form of printed matter, between 
the moving spirit of an organization and the cus- 
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tomer. The salesman should close sales; the mission- 
ary work usually can be done best with printers' ink. 

It is in making known and selling articles of 
everyday use to the average family — the small- 

Ineomea ^^^ of the groups — that modern methods 

Divide of advertising have been most successful. 
into An able statistician claims that of the 

Groups 20,689,000 famihes in the United States, 
but 6.8 per cent, have incomes exceeding $3,000 
a year.* This figure includes both the proceeds 
of invested capital and the earnings of the entire 
family. When we consider how many articles can 
be bought only by families having an income of 
$3,000, and that only 6.8 per cent, of the population 
are possible purchasers, the problem of the advertiser 
is to spend his appropriation so that it will reach as 
nearly as possible only the class to which his goods 
will appeal. In such case, a class magazine of na- 
tional circulation might have been less waste circula- 
tion than a local paper. 

The statistician referred to claims that 27.8 per 
cent, of the total number of American families live 

^. on less than $400 a year; and that 46.3 per 

Adveiiising cent, live on less than $600 a year.* It is 

Are Arii- plain, therefore, that an article which sells as 

"s^iLSf ^I'^^^y to the family of small means as it does 

Retail to the well-to-do is in less danger of being 

"" exploited in publications where there would 

be waste. It may also explain why the biggest 

♦"Mahin Advertising Data Book," 1913-14, p. 413. 
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advertising successes have been articles of small retail 
value whicli are within reach of the masses. 

Desire to own an automobile may be implanted in 
the mind of a man whose annual income is less than 
$400. But it is not probable that, as far as this in- 
dividual is concerned, the advertising which created 
that desire will be profitable for the advertiser. On 
the other hand, advertising a rag-carpet loom brings 
good returns in a publication read by people of small 
incomes, but might never get an inquiry from the 
readers of such magazines as World's Work, Harper's, 
The Century, and Scribner's. 

There are 22,141 publications* in the United States, 

58,000 street cars, and millions of square feet of bill- 

„ , . boards and dead walls. The man who can 

Keaching ™ , i • i 

the Right aiiord to advertise has plenty of opportu- 
P^'^;^^"^ nities to discriminate. Much training for 
of Space space buying is desirable, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be had. 
Too frequently advertising is viewed superficially. 
Very few advertising men have gone deeper into 
their own business than to note certain phenomena 
and assert that history will repeat itself. An analy- 
sis of conditions and the forces which have brought 
them about is seldom attempted. Such men are gam- 
blers in every sense of the word. They speak of ad- 
vertising effort as "playing the game." 

Few publishers understand the value of the adver- 
tising sp ace they produce. Too many regard it as 

*"Maliin Advertising Data Book," 1913-14, p. 427. 
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merchandise to be sold to whomsoever comes at 
whatever price the market will permit. Some will 
make a fixed price and let the matter rest there. 
A very few study out the service possibilities of the 
space, and by systematic effort develop and maintain 
an advertising constituency in such harmony with 
the group creating and conserving characteristics 
of publications that advertisements become of value 
to the readers because they are adapted to their 
tastes, requirements, and conditions. 

Advertising does not consist merely in attracting 

attention. It must get the attention of the right 

. . kind of people in a way which will produce 

Must At- sales tor the article advertised. All possible 

''^RiqL" knowledge of the human mind, its myste- 

Buying rious and subtle manifestations, the influence 

of aflSrmation, argument, color, suggestion, 

or an appeal to the imagination and sentiments, 

must enter into the deliberations of the man who 

plans and executes an advertising campaign. 

In spite of the prevalence of mistaken ideas about 
advertising and its true functions, about $616,000,000 
is spent for advertising each year. (" Selling Forces," 
Curtis Publishing Company, 1913, page 40.) INIuch 
of it is intelligently spent. The men who have made 
a success of advertising do not think it a matter 
of luck; they know that its powers are subject to 
certain laws. Illustration, words, and space, and 
the cost of them, while weighed and considered, have 
been sn'>ordinated to the main purpose of producing 
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a mental impression. The place of advertising in 
modern business is secure. Our merchant princes 
and captains of industry and distribution cannot get 
along without it, because advertising is to the selling 
of goods what modern machinery is to their manu- 
facture. 

There is a fine distinction between the efi'ect of 

advertising on the final purchaser and upon the inter- 

„, r. , mediate handler of the product. The man 

The Dealer ' . 

Not a who buys a hat to wear is not at all in the 

COnSnmer pogj^jg^ ^f J-Jjg j^j^q ^Jjq jj^yg J^. ^^ g^]] 

again. The latter is the dealer. Strange as it may 
seem, the most common mistake manufacturers make 
is that of regarding the dealer as a consumer. 

The dealer buys a hat to make a profit in selling it 
again. Two considerations appeal to him — price 
and a quality for which he can establish a permanent 
trade. Style is valuable to him only as it is valued 
by the man who buys from him. Shape, color, and 
trimmings are not in any sense a matter of the deal- 
er's individual taste — if his customers have definite 
ideas on these subjects themselves. 

The man who buys a hat to wear may think he is 

bujang it because he has to. The habit of wearing hats 

is evidence of skilful advertising years ago. 

Advertising l • ^ i , , , , , 

Creates An mdependent man would wear a hood, 
""b biu'^^ ^^ ^ scarf; or let his hair grow, and do with- 
out a hat. But other men have decided 
what he is to wear. He may exercise some selec- 
tion as far as color, shape, and style are concerned; 
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but it is confined to what is placed before him. He 
may buy a broad-brimmed, soft hat, because he ad- 
mires a certain ex-president who wears one; he may 
buy a hat to please a woman; or he may select one 
which ministers to his own vanity. In any case, 
his selection depends upon something which an- 
other has forced on his mind, and it is with the 
study, comprehension, and utilization of the things 
which cause such impressions that the manufacturer 
of hats should concern himself as soon as he has mas- 
tered the mechanical problems of his factory. 

Advertising gives a manufacturer power to pro- 
duce trade for the thing he is best equipped to 
make. It eliminates competition. It creates, forces, 
persuades, builds. It makes things happen. It is so 
many-sided that it deserves the attention of each de- 
partment of every business organization. Advertis- 
ing produces desire; gratified desire produces habit; 
and habit produces business. 

It does more. It makes sales. The brainj' sales- 
man gets a larger field for usefulness and more pay 
when he cooperates with advertising, and while 
making more money for himself reduces the 

MaUs"^ cost of selling which includes both personal 

^H^^M salesmanship and advertising. 

CapHal The man who advertises gets along on less 
"duced' capital and saves on interest charges. That 

Sdiing jg because a business which advertises is pro- 
duced more by creating business conditions, 
instead of by adapting its affairs entirely to them. 
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Collections can be closer, for advertising puts the pur- 
chaser in the position of seeking the goods. 

Retailers find that advertising brings purchasers 
to the store earlier in the day than thej' would 
otherwise come. Rent, clerk hire, insurance, all 
the fixed expenses of a business, must be met before 
the profits are counted. A store which is rushed with 
customers from eleven until five has but six hours of 
business. Advertising bargains and special sales bring 
customers two andsometimes threehours earlier, with- 
out increasing the fixed expense for these hours. 

Advertising has educational value also. It teaches 
people, before they come to the store, what they want 
to buy. Part of their shopping is done before they 
leave home. 

One salesman is able to wait on more customers, 
thus lowering the selling cost per customer. 

Many stores have acquired the confidence of large 
groups of people in their newspaper announcements. 
The taste of these regular customers is molded to a 
considerable degree, and the buyers for the store can 
get lower prices because they can place larger orders, 
for they knoio that the advertising of the house will 
create a demand for the large purchases they 
DeparZenM^e made. 

Store "piig advertising manager of a large retail 

Gets Most store, if he be shrewd, will separate his trade 

^ Results" '^^^^ several groups and influence each by 

advertising. A certain number want high 

class and exclusiveness ; another class spends its sur- 
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plus cash for bargains, no matter what they are. 
He finds a best method for reaching each group. 
This plan makes it possible for him to counteract 
the errors of a too sanguine buyer and to take ad- 
vantage of a manufacturer's mistakes in judgment in 
over-producing. 

Advertising is not material substance. It is ser- 
vice. The true advertiser and the advertising man 
never forget that space is less important 

AfTf a "" than service. Ideas are paramount. The 
Material purjjose of an advertisement should be clear 

Substance i i r> • t i i • ■ i 

but Ser- and dennite. it nuist be kept m mmd 
vice to a constantly during the planning and execu- 
tion of the details by which it is to be 
t'ffectcd. Space, type, words, and pictures are merely 
tools which the master workman uses in expressing 
an idea. The finished work of an advertiser is not 
a material substance which can be seen with eyes and 
touched with hands, but a definite, positive impres- 
sion in the minds of possible buyers which is reflected 
in the vohmtary purchase of the goods which the ad- 
vertiser wishes to sell. 

REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER I 

"Modern Advertising," 1905 (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York), by Calkins and Ilalden, contains 
much illuminating historical matter, and was up to 
date in every particular when it was printed. The 
advance in the advertising business within nine 
years can be measured by reading it carefully. 
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"Advertising as a Business Force," 1913 (Double- 
day, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y.), is an 
up-to-the-minute review and compilation by Paul 
Terry Cherington, instructor in commercial organiza- 
tion in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. It deserves careful study 
because it shows how present-day advertising im- 
presses a thoughtful onlooker. 

"The Science of Advertising," 1910 (Duffield & 
Company, New York), by Edwin Balmer, with the 
counsel of Thomas Balmer, is a book of illuminating 
analysis based on concrete experiences and estab- 
lished principles. It is both informative and thought 
stimulating. 

"The Library of Advertising," seven volumes, 
1911 (Cree Publishing Company, Chicago), compiled 
by A. P. Johnson, presents the views of sixty-four 
men who have made good in the various phages of 
advertising. As a whole, the books contain much 
valuable information, and will give the student food 
for thought for some time if he attempts to reconcile 
conflicting opinions. 

A well-equipped advertising library would contain 
all the issues of Printers' hik (weekly), Advertising 
and Selling (monthly), the Mail Order Journal 
(monthly), and Standard Advertising (monthly). 
These publications must be read regularly, if one is 
to keep up to date. They cover the field admirably. 
Several publications put out by special interests 
contain much that is interesting and valuable. 
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The statistics quoted in this chapter and elsewhere 
in this book, unless otherwise noted, are from the 
1913-1914 edition of the "Mahin Advertising Data 
Book." 



CHAPTER n 

HOW MARKETS BENEFIT BOTH CONSUMER AND PRO- 
DUCER 

A GRAPHIC demonstration of the value of 
markets is given any man who himts big 
game in the Canadian wilds. His whole labor 
is required to transport a few miles a day himself 
and the supplies he brings in with him. There are no 
mills or factories where he can market his labor for 
money with which he can secure transportation at 
2 cents a mile on steam railroads, or 5 cents for as 
many as eight miles on street cars, which are markets 
where transportation is offered for sale. Nor are 
there stores to supply clothing, nor are there hotels 
which market shelter and food. He has his physical 
strength and his brain in the woods, but he can 
scarcely command sustenance with them. A day's 
labor commands a greater variety and abundance 
of comforts and luxuries the nearer it is performed 
to highly developed markets. 

The Mar- ^ • • n 

kets Based It IS uo uucommon experience tor a man 
"orotv ^^ ^^^ food products selling at the same 
price in the section where they are pro- 
duced as on South Water Street in Chicago. This 

15 
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's because South Water Street is a highly developed 
and specialized market, and fruits and vegetables 
flow to it as naturally as the magnetic needle points 
to the North Pole. 

A market is nothing more or less than a group of 
purchasers regularly seeking the same tj'pe of goods. 

Mere possession of merchandise does not create 
a market. There must be a group of people of similar 
tastes, habits, and purchasing power associated with 
the accumulation and display of merchandise to make 
the market a possibility. 

The numerical strength of the group is also a most 
important factor in the service that the market 
renders to the individuals comprising it. 

This argument can be developed safely in deter- 
mining the value of professional services. 

A lawyer, physician, or architect may have un- 
surpassed ability, knowledge, and training, but with- 
Profesdonal^u^ ^ group of people to ai)preciate and pay 

Services for his work, his capacity for service benefits 

by the neither himself nor any one else. He must 

Group gj^j ^ market for what he can deliver — a 
group of people who think alike to the extent 
in which they appreciate and value his work and 
possess the means to purchase it from him. The 
larger the number in the group he serves the more 
expert he becomes, and the more he can charge for 
his services without contracting his own market to a 
point where his full output in time and energy is not 
entirely taken. 
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A bank is a market that sells the use of money. 

It does not sell money itself, but merely the service 

rendered by having it to use. It buys the 

/&™"^ use of other people's money by acting as 

Esiabiwkes custodiau of it, or in some cases by paying 

in addition thereto a smaller rent for the 

money of its depositors than it charges its borrowers 

for the same money. 

The larger the groups of depositors and borrowers 
the larger is the market, which the bank really is. 
Again, we find depositors that think alike in possess- 
ing confidence in the bank as a buyer of the use of 
their money, and a group of borrowers who think 
alike in preferring to rent the money they desire from 
a particular bank. 

The market for a young man's service is larger 

in direct proportion to the number of employers 

who know he possesses the qualities they esteem 

in an employee. His ability to profit by 

a Young bis market is the measure of his ability to 

•^?"* think accurately and by will power make 
his thoughts control his actions. Even if 
there are many other young men competing in his 
market, unless the number greatly exceeds the 
demand, and he concedes equality by joining a labor 
union or admitting the buyer's estimate of his value 
as being better than his own, he can command a 
premium over others who apparently can perform 
all the work he is capable of doing. 

It is this quality in getting others to accept one's 
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own estimate of value that is called Salesmanship. 
It differentiates the highly successful from the or- 
dinary and mediocre. It is the only power the in- 
dividual has to develop any degree of influence 
approaching to control in his own market. 

When we view the manufacturer catering to an 

established market we find that price exercises a 

„ . great influence. Price is not a measure of 

Price as d 

Markehng intrinsic value, but it is a decisive factor 
Factor jj^ ^j^g buyer's mind who has the choice of 
two products apparently of equal merit. 

The wonderful economies in production due to the 
development of the factory system has made price 
an important factor in the control of markets, but 
price cannot affect the buyer's mind to prefer one 
article to another unless there is also the thought 
of equal quality associated with it. 

It is an old saying that a woman's favors are 

worth the price she puts on them, and we have too 

many instances of most consumers being 

Not In'^ wholly ignorant of values based on cost of 

A^£l1f production to make price a determining 

Intrinsic factor uulcss the thought of equal quality 

is associated with it. 
No consumer buys on the basis of intrinsic value. 
Sentiment, rather than logic, is the impulse in most 
sales of articles to the consumer. It is right that 
this should be so because satisfaction itself is a senti- 
ment. The measure of value in all commercial trans- 
actions is the satisfaction to the buyer. 
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If a woman wants an exact duplicate of the sewing 
machine her mother used twenty-five years ago, she 
will be much better satisfied with it than one em- 
bodying all the latest improvements, unless these 
changes have been told to her. No matter how 
much better intrinsically the new machine is, the 
daughter must be persuaded that her mother would 
have preferred the modern machine to the original 
if she could have secured it at that time. 

The wise salesman says less about the mechanical 
features as such and more about how much the new 
machine would have saved her mother's work if she 
had possessed it in her day. This makes the present- 
day purchase satisfactory and valuable to the buyer 
because it is satisfactory. 

The purchasing power of everybody's dollar has 
been enormously increased by manufacturers com- 
peting vrtth each other on a price basis. 

Follows But price competition without responsibil- 

Pnce jiy ^Q |-]jg consumer on the maker's part is 

Competition . '■ 

disastrous to both. 

Price competition as a factor to control the market 
with full responsibility to the consumer will always 
be self-respecting on the part of the manufacturer, 
and will always be true service to the consumer. 

But price competition where one manufacturer 
lets another make his prices for him, and he meets 
this condition by cheapening the quality, destroys 
the manufacturer's self-respect and positively in- 
jures the consumer. He greatly increases the cost 
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of service to the consumer. This is always done 
where merchandise is put out that does not come 
up to a quahty standard. 

There are no business men who defend competition 
based on price alone as being advantageous either to 
consumer or producer. The whole idea of a market is 
destroyed unless producer and consumer are benefited. 

The competition on quality and on service enlarges 
the scope of the market and benefits both consumer 
and producer. Competition on quality and 
and Service service are impossible without salesmanship. 
CompehhonjsjQ salesman is required to move goods on 
a price basis, but expert salesmen are needed 
to educate the consumer to an appreciation of quality, 
and expert salesmen are equally necessary to develop 
and maintain service. 

It is the introduction of salesmanship into markets 
that has greatly broadened their scope and has given 
to those who employed it the greatest degree of in- 
fluence. Hence it has almost become an axiom 
that the man who can make sales in the market 
is a much more important factor than the manufac- 
turer who supplies the goods. 

No salesman can be worthy of the name unless 
there is a group of satisfied customers who will accept 
The Sales- ^'^ judgment rather than their own. 

man's xhc Organizing and maintaining of this 

Judgment ^ , , , , -, f> . i 

Must Be group constitute the whole value oi tJie 

Respected gf^iegman, and as such he has a much better 

position in the market than the producer who either 
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must take any price offered or employ the services 
of a salesman. The ideal condition for the producer 
is to develop within himself the quality of getting 
and holding a group of buyers to whom his name is 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 

The men who influence or control the market are 
the men who individually profit most by contact 
with it. 

For instance, the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the New York Stock Exchange are highly developed 

Market markets for the employment of the public's 
Control a savings. The men who manipulate are the 

making real moucy -makers. They take toll from the 
Occupation farmer and the maker of securities. They 
charge the buyer for the privilege of buying. Yet 
these men unquestionably render a great service to 
the general public. 

A market without control will reflect caprice, fear, 
and overconfidence at various times. These are all 
factors that retard rather than develop real service 
to producer and consumer. 

Some years ago a prominent speculator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade raised the price of wheat. 
He had seen it being shipped out of the United States 
when he was sure in a few months it would be needed 
here to prevent a famine. His purchases arrested 
exports. As it was, he caught wheat which had been 
grown in Kansas later going East. Eventually it 
was shipped back to Kansas to supply flour mills 
operating in that State. Had he not taken control of 
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the market, it would have been shipped abroad, and 
all the unnecessary labor of transporting it back 
again, to say nothing of the abnormally high prices 
for flour that must have followed, would have pre- 
vailed. 

A ready market yielding cash to any farmer in- 
creases his purchasing power. It makes his day's 
Cash work command more for him than if he 
Lubricates i^j^j tQ 1-j.g^jg Qg i^jg produce to the con- 

Machinery sumer who did not have cash, but only 
''twn°and the product of his own unsupervised labor, 

Distribution ^-q pay for it. 

Market control can injure as well as benefit, but 
in this case the man holding power abuses the con- 
fidence reposed in him, and must ultimately fail. 
Control is better than chaos, and most leaders rec- 
ognize that confidence of the group is necessary to 
maintain their position. 

A bad man anywhere — in the pulpit, on the bench, 

in Congress, or in business — does harm, but markets 

and the control of markets by men who may have 

no other purpose than making money benefit the 

public. Men who exercise power must be made to 

accept responsibility for their acts, and publicity will 

insure this being done. 

Will Cor- We fail to appreciate how dependent upon 

Eviifof ^^ch other are producers and consumers be- 

Market cause oumiarkets are solargc. Theprocesses 

of distribution are so involved that consumer 

and producer seldom come in personal contact. 
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There is no doubt that the middleman — the man 
who influences and often controls the market — in 
many cases takes more than his service is worth. 
That is one of the reasons why I wrote this book, as I 
am going to show how much of this can be remedied. . 

First, the producer should feel his responsibility 
to the consumer, and he can never do this if he con- 
siders nothing but price. 

The Welch Grape Juice Company paid $10 per 
ton for grapes in 1897, and $35 in 1914. They paid 
this increase to get better grapes produced, so they 
could make Welch's Grape Juice realize the highest 
possible standard of quality. 

I know lands in Iowa that have multiplied in value 
because farmers were shown how to cultivate cucum- 
bers in a way that increased their value, for which the 
H. J.Heinz Co. gladlypaidthehigherprice because they 
could give the consumer a better standard of quality. 

At the Chicago Stock Yards Armour & Company 
paid in 1914 nearly three times as much for live cattle 
as they did twenty-five years before. The railroads 
and the packers themselves operate on smaller mar- 
gins. The farmer got the increased price. Volume 
explains the increased earnings in making 

Consumers • . i • -i i 

Should Pre- internal economies possible. 
fer Ooo<h The feeling of responsibility prompts a 
Producer s produccr to lend his name to his goods be- 
^^^ cause it protects the consumer. The loyal 
groups of consumers created in this way con- 
stitute the finest markets in the world, because 
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they are controlled by the producer who created 
them. 

Every manufacturer can measure what markets 
cost him by subtracting what he receives for his 
goods from the price the consumer pays for them. 

The underwear manufacturer who gets $7 a dozen 
for his suits pays $5 to the men who control the 
market if the consumer pays $12 for them. It is 
possible that without raising the price to the con- 
sumer the manufacturer could exercise control in the 
market himself by directing how the $5 should be 
spent, and give increased benefits to consumer and 
himself and also to the distributor who will cooperate 
in a more economical plan of distribution. 

When a manufacturer finds that he has no con- 
trol in the market in which his goods are distributed, 
y^^ he is in a dangerous position, and he certainly 
Dangerous ought to look into what salesmanship and 
Some Man- advertising could do for him as well as his 
' "•^'^'"'■^''* real customers — the consumers. 

The consumer should and will through proper ad- 
vertising welcome all efforts of producers to accept 
responsibility for the quality of goods and the service 
the consumer buys. 

As I will show in later chapters, I do not advocate 
any radical change in market conditions, but I do 
know and am sure I will prove that a distributor 
serves himself and all with whom he comes in contact 
when he concentrates on distributing. And a manu- 
facturer who fails to accept responsibility and to let 
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the consumer of goods know that he does accept 
responsibiHty leaves an opening for usurpers to 
manipulate market conditions to the detriment of 
producer, distributor, and consumer. 

There is no doubt that the consumer and producer 
are greatly benefited by our system of markets. Yet 
no student of economics can fail to see that parasites 
exist in large numbers, and many methods are anti- 
quated and much improvement could be made. 

How Salesmanship and Advertising (which is Sell- 
ing organized to influence Groups) will accomplish 
these beneficial changes will be detailed in the follow- 
ing chapters. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER II 

Louis D. Brandeis, arguing in 1901-1911 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against an in- 
crease in railroad rates, claimed the railroads could 
increase profits by cutting out useless motions. His 
book "Other People's Money" (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 1914), is one of the most in- 
teresting studies of leadership in the creation and 
manipulation of groups in American business life 
during the past twenty years. Few readers without 
further investigation will accept at par all that Mr. 
Brandeis says. Yet his advent into public life, and 
the place he occupies, is worthy of attention by all 
students of publicity. His optimism is refreshing. 
He believes in the people, in their good judgment 
when the facts are placed before them, and in their 
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capacity for proper action when the reasons are im- 
pressed upon them. He expects new leaders to 
appear on the scene and by an appeal to the group 
spirit accomplish great things for the people as a 
whole. He affirms that power to dominate the group 
in America can be retained only as long as the in- 
dividual members truly profit thereby. 

Here is a characteristic summing up of his views 
on the value of markets and the effect of publicity 
upon them: 

"Every great distributor of merchandise knows the 
obstacles Y'.'hich he had to overcome before success was 
attained; and the large sums that had to be invested 
in opening and {preparing a market. Individual 
concerns have spent millions in wise publicity, and 
have ultimately reaped immense profits when the 
market was won. Cities must take their lessons 
from these great distributors. Cities must be ready 
to study the problem and to spend prudently for 
proper publicity work." 

Van Antwerp's "Stock Exchange from Within" 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) gives a com])!ete explana- 
tion as to the way the control of the Stock Exchange 
market works toward stability and public advantage. 



CHAPTER in 

SALESMANSHIP IS SERVICE 

TO EVERY human being comes the opportu- 
nity and the responsibihty for salesmanship. 
None of us can achieve success without the 
cooperation of others. 

The successful parent does not say to his child, 
"Never do that again!" with the added inference, 
"because I say that you must not." Instead, the 
wise father tells his ideas and ideals to his child, 
thereby getting intelligent and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from him. 

That man will be a failure surely who will not make 

the effort necessary to get others to accept his views 

about matters on which he needs their help. 

ceed as None of us can be absolutely independent. 

'^Abi '^/^ ^'^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ S^^ others to accept your 
Induce ideas about something which benefits you 
Acctpt" (and fair play demands that you share this 
TheiT benefit with them) is the essence of sales- 

Views . 

manship. 
Ability and ability to sell it = success. Salesman- 
ship is the power of persuading others to accept you 
at your own estimate, the estimate upon which you 

28 
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can continue to "make good." This is as precise a 
definition of salesmanship as I am able to frame. As 
applied to merchandise, it needs only a change of 
terms, not of essence. 

Salesmanship is persuading your man to buy what 
you have to sell at a price which means permanent 
satisfaction to him and a profitable compensation for 
you. 

Advertising is organized salesmanship. As the 

modern shoe factory has supplanted the cobbler, 

so the use of words, pictures, type, printing 

Advertising , . i • , > • i i 

Is Organ- plates, paper, and prmters mk have given 
ized Sales- |-q salesmanship an impetus, a scope, and a 

manship . . , . , . , , 

dominion which it could never have had 
otherwise. 

Any one who has the selling instinct and a reason- 
able amount of experience can increase the value of 
his own service and that of the goods he handles 
by just the amount of time, thought, and energy 
which he puts into selling them. 

To many men the word "selling" means un- 
necessary inflation of prices, an added tax upon the 
Th Most consumer, and taking advantage of the 
Suecessfvl ignorance of buyers. The trend of modern 

Salesman Is i i i .1 • j. • j. 

He Who sales development, however, is to give to 
Gives His ^j^p buver more and more actual service. 

Customer , , , p 1 i- 1 

the Most The only salesman who may feel safely 
Service gj^^j-gQ^jj^d is the ouc who makes sure that 
everything he does counts in service to the con- 
sumer. By adapting his merchandise to the needs of 
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his trade, lie can easily build for himself a substantial 
followiiag. If he will study their individuality, he 
can influence the mental attitude of the prospective 
purchasers with regard to the articles which make 
up his employer's stock. Unless he can do this, un- 
less he can create for himself a clientele which will 
come back to him again and again, his employer can- 
not afford to keep him. 

Obviously the state of mind of the purchaser is a 
weighty factor in determining the value of the article 
he buys. For example — the intrinsic worth of mil- 
linery does not change at all from year to year; but 
its value fluctuates constantly, because fashion, 
which is the mental attitude of the buying group, 
changes. 

A certain salesman sells you a hat, a suit of clothes, 
or a piece of furniture in such a way that it affords 
you a great deal more satisfaction than 
Idiigeni ^o^ld the Same article bought from another 
Salesman salesman. Some who pretend to be sales- 
That His men lose sales because they do not know 
RespoTui- Ijq^ ^q present to the prospective purchaser 
Not End the merits of their wares. The intelligent 
S^g '^ salesman knows that we all buy things be- 
cause the possession of them gives us a 
definite kind of satisfaction ; he knows, too, that lack- 
ing a convinced state of mind with reference to the 
article purchased there can be no satisfaction. 

The salesman's opportunity to give the customer 
actual s'^^rvice b<-comes more apparent when we con- 
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sider the selling of a kitchen range, a sewing machine, 
or an automobile. Here he has a chance to demon- 
strate to the prospective purchaser that the 
The construction and method of operation of the 

oermre 

That Mcr- range, sewmg machine, or automobile will 

^Mmt ^'H- sive him economical and adequate service. 

trafiive In the last analysis, the man who buys an 

Than Ihe , ., , , » i 

Goods automobile buys so many hours of pleasur- 
able transportation, or so many miles of 
dependable locomotion. It is certain that the sales- 
man who acquaints the buyer with all those points 
which enable him to use his automobile to the 
best advantage increases its life and materially de- 
creases the cost per hour or per mile of the service 
he gets. 

The traveling salesman who calls on dealers eventu- 
ally becomes a competent counsellor on merchandis- 
Merchan- ^"8' financing, and trade-building. One sees 
disc Plus why a dealer might pay such a man more 

Advice and » i i- .1 1 11 1 

/deasi/areior mercBandise than he would pay else- 
Valuahje ^here, and still be better off both in the 

Than Mer- 
chandise matter of aggregate sales and profits, and 

Alone , 1 

more permanent busmess. 
The salesman has made himself indispensable who 
knows he earns, in positive service to the buyer, 
every cent he receives from his employer. He will 
never be laid off. Every salesman who aspires to 
be something more than a necessarj' link between 
buyer and seller must realize that his salary and 
expenses are included in every sale he makes, and 
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that he is either a burden or a benefit to the con- 
sumer. 

The clerk who renders the buyer definite service, 
and has this clearly in mind has taken the first step 
toward something better. Once the elements of his 
own service to the buyer are clearly outlined, he is 
fired with ambition to do just such work for more 
buyers, more than he can wait upon personally. This 
means that he soon needs assistants to whom he may 
delegate a share of his duties. 

To such men advertising appeals. They see its 
relationship to modern business methods. 

Advertising is systematized selling. Pro- 
Is Service spective purchasers are mnuenced m a whole- 
^^^Di- ^^^^ group. They may not be aware that 
reded at a they are being reached and influenced in 
a wholesale way and that the force which is 
changing their mental attitude is accomplishing simi- 
lar results with many others at the same time. In 
fact, the chances are, if the advertising has been prop- 
erly planned, that each individual will think he has 
been singled out for special attention; or, better 
still, that he has, without outside suggestion, made up 
his mind to do this certain thing. 

Advertising rpi u j. i ■ • • i • 

Shonid ^"^^ best salesman uses suggestion m his 
Create work. He strives to leave with the pur- 

Uestres , , . . , 

That Brae- chaser the impression that the article has 

Conmmer ^^^^ bought Voluntarily, rather than that 

he has been persuaded to buy. He uses 

advertising in the same way. He values his self- 
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respect (the one complete satisfaction), and will 
direct his powers only along lines which will benefit 
the final purchaser. 

This does not mean that salesmanship and adver- 
tising cannot be, or have not been, used by men who 
did not have the best interests of their fellowmen 
at heart. But it does mean that the man who ana- 
lyzes his work, who studies his opportunities, who 
desires to attain for himself the best satisfactions, 
and to keep his self-respect will use his ability to 
sell, and the multiplying power which advertising 
lends, for the good of all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Men who have studied newspaper and magazine 

advertising for the past twenty-five years note with 

great satisfaction the constantly increasing 

Fast number of publishers who realize that ad- 
TkfirRe- vertising should serve rather than exploit 
sponsibility the Subscriber. Advertising space was origi- 
* nally a by-product of the publishing busi- 
ness. The publisher looked primarily to the sub- 
scriber, and was concerned (1) with organizing a 
group of people who woidd take regularly and pay 
for his publication, (2) with collecting, wTiting, and 
illustrating the reading matter to be used, and (3) 
with the mechanical, financial, and executive prob- 
lems incident to buying paper, putting the reading 
matter into type, turning the presses, and distribut- 
ing the publications produced thereon. 

For many years advertising remained a mystery 
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to publishers. They knew there were people ready 
to buy space. But most of them were convinced 

The Dm s (^ince the reader knows that reading and 
0/ ^dwriw- advertising matter are two separate things, 
^lery" and the pubhsher being responsible for the for- 

./"j^. mer, and the advertiser for the latter) that 

Advertising _ ' 

Fast whenever the advertiser's name appeared 
oj/sing ][jpj.^g^^jj ]jjg copy, they (the publishers) had 
no responsibility to the subscriber. 

This condition was a loophole through which the 
unscrupulous preyed upon and exploited the reader. 
All sorts of fake medical, disastrous financial, and un- 
reliable merchandising schemes were put upon the mar- 
ket, and paid — in dollars and cents — because their 
authors possessed a shrewd knowledge of human na- 
ture, and abilitj' to write profitable advertising copy. 

The general magazines are given credit for being 
the first to "clean up." But I know newspaper 
publishers, in both large and small cities, who for 
nearly half a century have refused to carry in their 
advertising columns the announcement of any busi- 
ness in which they would not be willing to engage. 

Publishers and advertisers are recognizing that 

the complete confidence of the subscriber is the one 

sure foundation on which to build a success- 

CenMTship fyi magazine, newspaper, or class publication. 

Using a Anything which weakens it reduces the pub- 

St^ce^ lisher's capital. The reader may not be 

aware that his confidence has increased or 

diminished. But it is certain that dependable, trust- 
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worthy news, editorial and advertising announce- 
ments, add to that confidence slowly but constantly, 
and that unreliabihty cuts it down rapidly. 

Of late even the announcements of businesses which 
are thoroughly reliable are censored, to make certain 
that they contain nothing which in any wise reflects 
upon their competitors. Publishers take the stand 
that the buyer's confidence in advertising as a whole 
cannot be held if one advertiser is allowed to discredit 
another. 

This is a very encouraging development of the 
service idea, a most satisfactory indication that dur- 
ing the coming twenty-five years advertising is to 
be a much more important factor in reducing the cost 
of production and distribution, and in raising the 
standard of merchandise and human service, than it 
has been during the last quarter of a century. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER III 

A book that supplements this chapter admirably 
is Walter D. Moody's "Men Who SeU Things," 1907 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago). It is in- 
spiring and informative, practical. 

In "Influencing Men in Business," 1911 (The 
Ronald Press Company, New York), Professor Walter 
Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, presents the 
results of scientific tests which bear out the conclu- 
sions reached by experienced and thoughtful sales- 
men. Professor Scott has written several other books. 
All of them deal with his meth.ods of testing the laws 
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of mental action in his laboratory, and the results he 
has observed. All are worth careful study. 

Mr. A. F. Sheldon has written much and thought- 
fully about salesmanship. He has made a sincere 
effort to segregate the various elements which pro- 
duce successful sales, and to explain the laws which 
govern them. Practically all he has written is em- 
bodied in a correspondence course (The Sheldon 
School, Chicago), which one is required to take in 
order to secure his text-books. 

]Mr. Sheldon claims every sale takes place in the 
buyer's mind, and the processes through which his 
mind passes and which the successful salesman 
intelligently stimulates are (1) Attention, (2) In- 
terest, (3) Desire, (4) Conviction. Conviction auto- 
matically arouses the buying impulse to action, 
forcing the lips to say the words and the hands to 
open the purse strings and thus complete the sale. 
Mr. Sheldon edits the Business Philosopher (Chicago), 
a monthly magazine. 

In a two-volume work, "Principles of Economics," 
1912 (The Macmillan Company, New York, F. W. 
Taussig), Henry Lee, Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University, has defined the creative power of 
salesmanship in the clearest and most satisfactory 
manner (page 22, Vol. 1): "All those whose labors 
satisfy wants — all those who bring about satisfac- 
tion or utilities — are to be reckoned as taking part 
in production, and are to be called productive la- 
borers. ... So long as a person who buys a 
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thing or pays for a service really desires it, the labor 
which yields him the satisfaction is productive." 
These two volumes, in clear and concise English, 
are very easily read and will help you tremendously 
in clarifying your own convictions. Professor Taus- 
sig understands the group spirit, because he says 
(page 30, Vol. 1) : " It is strictly true that the workers 
in a modern society combine in bringing about a 
joint output; but the consciousness of cooperation 
is lost." 




CHAPTER IV 

ADVERTISING IS SELLING THE GROUP 

RANTED that a salesman is one who can get 
other i^eople to accept his estimate of the 
value of the article he offers for sale (his 
valuation to include the value of the article itself 
plus the value of his service to the customer), how 
long do you think he will be content to appeal to 
only one buyer at a time? Certainly the moment he 
becomes avi'are of his ability he will want to accom- 
plish results in a larger and broader way. 

The distinction between a merchant and a store- 
keeper depends entirely upon the degree of sales- 
manship possessed by the former. Theo- 
ship Con- retically both handle goods for which there 
Storlhee-pers ^xists a buying demand, in a location which 
into is convenient for the purchaser. A store- 

Merchanis , , i . i i , 

keeper becomes a merchant when he puts 
personality into his work and gathers about him a 
group of people who, consciously or unconsciously, 
accept as valuable his endorsement or recommenda- 
tion of what he offers them. Sometimes a certain 
store draws trade long distances past shops where 
equally desirable merchandise is to be had for prac- 

38 
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tically the same or even less money. That is be- 
cause the purchaser is definitely influenced by the 
prestige of the merchant with whom he is accustomed 
to deal. 

A striking illustration of this fact was afforded me 
one day in Detroit. I noticed that next door to a 
Oeuing the cut-rate drug store was the drug section of 
Confid^ice a i^^j,gp department store. In the latter I 

Group approached a saleswoman who appeared to 
Department be of about average intelligence. I made 
Store Idm ^ small purchase, and then asked her the 
price of Mennen's Talcum Powder. 

"Eighteen cents." 

"What," I ventured, "would you say if I should 
tell you that I can buy a box next door for 12 cents .^ " 

"That often happens. Our manager has told us to 
tell people that we don't know anything about the 
goods that are sold next door. We guarantee our 
Mennen's to be the genuine article, and a lady told 
me, a few days ago, that she wasn't going to buy any 
more of that cheap INIennen's, for she had used some 
on her baby and it had broken out with a rash, 
and that hereafter she will buy goods where she 
knows tliey are genuine." 

This is an extreme case. But it points out clearlj' 
that a department store is fundamentally and essen- 
tially the group of human beings whose confidence 
that store has won and is able to hold. 

We are all fortunate in being members of many 
social groups. Membership in the family group is 
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economicallj' of inestimable value, and procures for 

us one of our most lasting satisfactions. As a rule 

we are not conscious that we belong to 

Is Cam- groups. We have never thought about it. 

nosfwiio ^^^ ^^^ Democrats or Republicans, Protest- 

Think ants or Catholics, we are literary or athletic, 

we go in for opera or the "movies," but 

quite without thinking of it as a group activity. 

We enjoy being with and cooperating with those who 
think as we do. But unless we take an active part in 
the administration of their affairs, we benefit by mem- 
bership in clubs, churches, and other groups chiefly 
in that it relieves us of doing our thinking ourselves. 

Some philosophers, Le Bon and Nietzsche, for 

example, are of the opinion that human beings lose 

in individuality by herding in groups. Nietzsche 

believed that it is impossible for two or more 

Groups as -, ... , „ , , 

Viewed by human Dcings to agree, unless one oi them 
Pinloso- dominates the thought of the others. LeBon 

phers ° 

outlines the process of influencing crowds as 
afBrmation, repetition, and contagion. Neither one 
of these men sufficiently emphasizes the thought that 
we may enter or leave a group as we please. 

The man who does not interest himself in the affairs 
which concern the welfare of the city in which he 
Groups Are lives misscs much of the pleasure of being 
Really Co- a citizen. Nor can he give his city the 
Organiza- benefit of his ideas for its betterment until 
hons YiQ can secure the cooperation of his fellow- 
citizens. He cannot truly enjoy the fruits of coopera- 
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tion unless lie be a member of the cooperating or- 
ganizations. 

Every man should find in his own business enough 
to absorb the bulk of his time and creative energy. 
By regarding himself with relation to his own busi- 
ness as the trustee of a group of cooperative buyers, 
he can offer each member of the group better values 
at less individual outlay than would be called for 
should they buy individually. 

A trip into the wilds illustrates my point admirably. 
Practically all your strength and energy is expended 
in transporting yourself and your belongings from 
place to place; a little thought brings home the ad- 
vantages of the cooperation which wc practise (largely 
unconsciously) in every phase of life. 

A large city is a concrete example of what the 

group idea, raised to the n* power, is worth. Our 

transportation facilities are natural evolu- 

FasiTralns tious of the Cooperative spirit. Twenty- 

Publica- hour trains between Chicago and New York 
iions. Good » . . -i i /i> • i 7 

Examples are a tact because railroad otncials h•no^o 

Sf"'" that each day in the year a certain number 

Group •' ■' 

of men can be depended upon to practically 
charter a special train for the trip. Each 
passenger has the same physical comforts, luxuries, 
and speed that a special train could give him — plus 
a substantial saving on his ticket. Such trains are 
the highest development, at present, of cooperative 
service in steam transportation. 

Magazines, newspapers, and class pubhcations 
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ofJer the members of their groups definite savings. 
A technical engineering journal gathers and gives 
out to a large group of individuals who can make 
effective use of it information which has been brought 
together by many individuals at a cost which would 
be prohibitive for any one member of the group. 

Several farm papers keep scientific specialists at 
work on experiments, the results of which have 
largely increased the yield per acre and have de- 
creased the cost of farming. 

A daily newspaper delivers to one's home, for one 

cent, a complete canvass of the world by cable and 

telegraph, plus the local field, which is 

mceT' covered by many capable men. No one 
LuTiiries, persou, no matter how large his income, 

cation could afford to duplicate this information 
A^'^'^bi ii^dividually for his own pleasure or use. 

for All Magazines have fostered a general ap- 

Oroups preciation of art and have increased the abil- 
ity of artists by giving them a market for 
their product. A similar statement might be made 
with regard to the writing of books. The average 
of culture and refinement has been materially raised, 
and men have been developed to cater to those new 
wants. 

The puUing force of the group idea is that mem- 
bership in any one of the many groups of which 
our modern civihzation is made up is, in practi- 
cally all cases, purely a matter of vohtion. No 
man need belong to the liquor-drinking or to the 
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tobacco-consuming group unless he wishes. He may 

also withdraw from either group at will. Yet the 

business of fulfilling the desires of these 

ship in two groups represents an annual expenditure 

^^^.P^'^"/ of $1,800,000,000 and $850,000,000 respec- 

MaUfT of tivcly. Another group makes it possible for 
VoliiioTi 

pubhshers to do a $190,000,000 business in 
books and papers each year. 

The coffee group drinks $300,000,000 annually. 
The butter group buys $694,000,000 worth of butter, 

which is more than twice the amount spent 
TrJundauM ^^^cad, which aggregates $.'300,000,000. 
Proportions I mention the bread group as more likely 

of Certain , • i i i o • • 

Groups to be considered compulsory, statistics 
show that the total expenditure for what 
are considered necessities is very small in comparison 
with that which is paid for luxuries. 

It is when the salesman realizes how small a part 

his personal sales are of the total consumption of 

- „ , the products he sells that he begins to see 

In Re-ach- , , . . , . 

in^ Groups what advertising may mean to him. No 
JWutepS' '^^tter how many assistants he may have. 
Salesman- nor how he may organize and systematize 
their work, to call personally on the number 
of people whom he could persuade to prefer his 
product to that offered bj' others would be impos- 
sible. Realizing how little is needed to determine 
a preference in the purchaser's mind, he calls on 
advertising to help him develop a demand for the 
article he has to sell. 
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The far-seeing salesman realizes that the best 
way to go through a forest is to follow a blazed trail. 
He knows that human beings have been grouped in 
many different ways; he believes a group can be 
formed for his product. 

If the citizens of a small town call at the postofEce 
every day for their mail, they have that much in com- 

Outdoor ^^^^'^ ^"^^ constitute a group to which the 

Street-car, salesman can best appeal from a location 

PaWicofion near the postofEce. If there is a pubhc 

A^ertvnng square in the centre of town, or any other 

peal to a place at which people have the habit of 

^°^^ congTegating, the value of a sign there is 

directly atlccted by the numerical strength of the 

group and by the purchasing power of its individual 

members. 

A street car is essentially a cooperative unit con- 
tributing five cents a traveler for transportation 
which must otherwise cost many times that amount. 
Lacking the group of customers, there would be no 
street car. Therefore, the street-car card appeals 
directly to the group spirit. 

A newspaper or magazine is an impossibility unless 
a well-organized group awaits with constant interest 
the knowledge which it is accustomed to receive 
through this particular channel. 

An advertisement in a magazine or a newspaper 
is effective in direct proportion to the degree to 
which it senses and touches the group idea which 
makes the publications possible. 
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It has been said that the success of the late Ira D. 
Sankey was due to the fact that he took advantage 
of a universal group characteristic, sensitive- 
^K^y^telf "^^^^ ^'^ melody, and strengthened the appeal 
Groj/p by using in the wording of his hymns the 
BHngs Vernacular of the particular group to which 
"^toT^T "^^^' ^^oody wished to present the Gospel 
Salesman trutlis. The "Ninety and Nine " was specifi- 
WrUer of cally directed at sheep-raisers. "Pull for the 
Advertise- Shore, Boys!" aimed to get and hold the at- 
tention of the citizens of a fishing village. 
In like manner the master salesman uses the trained 
writer of advertising copy and that particular me- 
dium which has acknowledged prestige with the 
group to be reached, to sweep away the barrier which 
ignorance, prejudice, and indifference liave placed 
between him and a larger market for liis wares. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER IV 

For supplementary reading, "The Crowd" (The 
Macmillan Company, New York), by Gustave Le 
Bon, and "Crowds," 1913 (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Gai'den City, N. Y.), by Gerald Stanley Lee, 
are delightfully interesting. Both deal with the 
group spirit as exemplified in everyday life. Le 
Bon says groups are dominated bj' affirmation, 
repetition, and contagion. 

H. L. Mencken's "The Philosophy of Frederich 
Nietzsche," 1913 (Luce & Company, Boston), is a 
digest of the great philosopher's views. Nietzsche 
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held that "Will to Power," which is identical with 
Schopenhauer's "Will to Live," is the first law of 
Nature. Nietzsche championed individuality, and 
contrasted it unfavorably with the herd idea which 
he condemned as being the means whereby the un- 
worthy are able to impose their will upon their 
superiors. His ^^ews are interesting because un- 
usual. 

Maeterhnk's "The Life of the Bee," 1912 (Dodd- 
Mead Co., New York), is a model for every ad- 
vertising writer. It treats a thoroughly technical 
subject in a completely informing manner and in a 
fascinating style. The power of the group spirit 
expressed in orderly and systematic activity of ap- 
parently unconsequential individuals to accomplish 
really great tasks has never been more graphically 
described. 

Woodrow Wilson's "History of the American 
People" is a masterly presentation of how ideas 
dominating the actions of many separate groups 
of colonists have finally been blended into a 
national spirit which, in its group-cementing char- 
acter, makes the American nation what it is 
to-day. (Harper & Bros., New York, 5 vols., 
1911.) 

For keeping you alive to the necessity of individual 
action if you are to dominate j'our group, for de- 
veloping individuality which will cooperate with 
and be benefited by association with others in the 
group spirit, for making it possible for you to share 
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the benefits of cooperation, I recommend the essays 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. He is the fountainhead 
of "ginger talks" and optimism, of plans for meet- 
ing conditions as they are and making the best of 
them. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TOOLS OF ADVERTISING 

MANY books have been written on the tech- 
nique of advertising as a trade, so complex 
is it. They deal with type faces, sticks and 
rules, lumbago and electric baths, copper and zinc 
plates, acid baths, matrices, ink-rollers and presses, 
paste-pots and scissors, paint cans and brushes, wires 
and batteries; for these are the tools of the type- 
setter, the electrotyper, the artist, the engraver, 
the stereotyper, the pressman, the writer and editor, 
the sign painter, billposter, and electric-sign men. 
But I shall not attempt to explain those trades, 
either technically or mechanically. A man who 
would master any one of them should study all the 
literature available on the subject and serve a 
reasonable period of apprenticeship. 

As an advertiser, an advertising manager, an ad- 
vertising solicitor, or as a writer of advertising copy, 
he will do better to cooperate with men who specialize 
in the various phases of advertising, instead of at- 
tempting to oversee the details of work which must 
be well done from a technical standpoint, if he is to 
get the best results. 

48 
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A few thoughts are pertinent here, however, which 
cannot be too frequently emphasized. 

Illustrations are always desirable if they tell the 

story in less space than words could do it, for they 

Successful have a wider range of appeal and do not 

■^^"*m" need to be translated from one language 

Tell the to another. 

Lesslipace To givc a Commercial artist free rein in 

Than Words iliQ matter of illustration is a mistake. He 

should be used primarily as an artisan, to put into 

concrete form the ideas which the advertiser wishes 

Ideas Thai to project upon the consciousness of the 

Appealto arouu. There are very few artists whose 

the Buying ^ ^ •J ^ 

Grouy Mu.i< knowledge of the habits of buying groups 

GbJento " is such that they can really contribute any- 

ike AHisi thing to tlie idea which is to go into the 

advertisement. Not many of them are good judges of 

relative commercial values. 

Where arbitrary spaces are to be filled with a com- 
bination of illustration and text matter, it is quite 
Mcc;w«imZ "essential that just the right proportion of 
Limitations it, and no more, be allotted to the drawing. 
Never Be Fortunately for the advertising man (who 
Overlooked jg ^^^ ^^ artist), the commercial artists can 
be referred, for master work of this kind, to many of 
the splendid frescoes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
who filled in arbitrary spaces as if they had been 
specially made for the pictures they placed therein. 
A commercial artist who can get around and over 
the obstacles which rise on every hand in reaching 
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the group is a rare one indeed and well worth the 
almost fabulous sums which he can command for 
his services. 

Words, at best, are but sjmibols of ideas. Their 
value depends entirely uj^on the stage of develop- 
ment of the group spirit. Unless a large 
Words to group had been taught that an arbitrary 
'^Ideas 'Assemblage of certain letters of the alphabet 
transmits from one mind to another the 
idea which has i:!reviously been associated with this 
word, communication through the printed page 
would be impossible. For a foundation, then, we 
must have the group spirit. And the idea associated 
with any certain word must, as far as is possible, be 
kept the same. 

In advertising in the United States, it is always 
best to use Anglo-Saxon words, because more people 
r.^ ^^ understand them than those which are of 
Words Latin, Greek, or other derivation. Writers 
of effective advertising copy never cultivate 
what is called "style." They use words only to 
transmit an idea effectively, without diverting atten- 
tion from the message itself. That is why pretty 
pictures and high-ilowTir plirases often defeat the 

purposes of the advertiser. 
Successful TjT^e, while wholly mechanical, permits 
Use of (jf great variety of effects if skilfully handled. 
Many advertising men make accurate lay- 
outs, specifying the sizes and faces of type they wish 
used . This can be done quite easily by remembering 
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that all type is now made according to the point 
system, i. e., seventy-two points to an inch. Twelve- 
point tj'pe occupies exactly one-sixth of an inch. 
Most newspaper columns are two and one-sixth 
inches wide.* 

In making layouts for advertising, the best plan 
is to indicate roughly all words and phrases which 
are to be displayed prominently, leaving to 
Master the good judgment of a thoroughly skilful 
^Work^ut ^^^ experienced superintendent of the type- 
Details of setting room the selection of the best com- 
positor for the particular work in hand. It 
is manifestly wiser for the man who cannot get such 
cooperation to make an accurate layout. This is 
merely a matter of careful measurement and correct 
arithmetic. 

It is possible for a man versed in the legibility 
of type faces to reset an advertisement which has 
a crowded and confused look (and is there- 
on Adver- forc repellent rather than attractive) in from 
Li^^Tt ^^ ^^ ~^ P^^ cent, less space, and still 
Building a have the advertisement appear larger than 
""*" before. The architect who builds an apart- 
ment on a twenty -foot city lot, when compared with 
the old-time carpenter-contractor who "saved you 
money by drawing the plans himself," is an ihustra- 
tion of my point. When advertising space costs as 
much as $112 an inch, the economy of employing the 

*"Mahin Advertising Data Book" lists the most semceable faces 
of type and shows the number of capital and lower case letters which 
can be put in a line two and one-sixth inches \nde. 
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most skilful manipulator of type faces is at once 
apparent. 

Type faces stand very little wear. It is practicable 

to print direct from them only on small press runs. 

How Type None of the larger daily newspapers print 

Is Used direct from type. Their big perfecting 

in Printing . 1, e 

a News- presses require continuous rolls oi paper 
paper ^^^^ cylindrical printing plates, which are 
made as follows: type set up the size of the page 
is locked in a form; alternate sheets of tissue and 
blotting paper, with paste between each, are spread 
over it; and it is subjected to pressure under great 
heat. This dries the paper impression, which is 
called a matrix. The matrix is put in the bottom of a 
semicircular mold, and type metal is poured over it. 
In a few seconds the metal hardens, is taken out 
of the mold, and clamped on the cylinders of the 
printing presses, which turn out papers at the rate 
of 20,000 or more per hour per press. The heat nec- 
essary to make a matrix injures the type by ex- 
panding it; so those who advertise in a large way 
in many publications and want the best effects insist 
on having electrotypes. 

The printing of books and high-class magazines 

and catalogues is quite different. Flat-bed presses 

are used and the whole type page is usually 

Is Used in electrotjT>ed. To make an electrotype, a 

P^iniiy a ^g^,- impression is taken of the page, which 

may contain both type and illustration. 

This wax impression is dusted with plumbago, and put 
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in a bath. An electric battery deposits a small sheet 
of copper on the face of it. A good electrotype re- 
ciuires a bath of from four to six hours. This shell is 
backed up with stereotyping metal and a printing 
])la,te made of it. A poor electrotype generally has 
an insufficient shell, which will not stand a long run, 
and is easily damaged. 

Drawings are changed into printing plates either 

by the zinc etching or the half-tone process. Wood 

j.^^^ engravings are practically obsolete. Half- 

Makingof tones and zinc etchings can be electrotyped, 
ngramngs j^^^ ^j^j^ half-tones it is wiscr to use the 
original plate and dupHcate the same. An electro- 
type of a zinc etching is generally belter than an 
original zinc. An electrotype can be re-electrotyped 
indefinitely, but each reproduction sacrifices some- 
thing in printing finality. Men who are familiar with 
this fact can easily ])ick out a clieap electrotype or 
a reproduction from an electrotype. It shows up 
in the finished result, and is one of those savings 
which shoukl not be countenanced. 

Nothing will demonstrate to the average adver- 
tiser the fact that the best engraving and plate-mak- 
ing house is none too good for his purpose. 
Engravings ii^d that uo mouey is saved by getting cheap 

Are Poor yyork SO Well as a trip through a well-con- 

ducted shop, where he can see for mmseli 

how many processes there are where the least lack 

of knowledge, or of attention, would affect the 

finished result. 
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Printing plates and types are used in advertising 
in just two ways: (1) in space in newspapers, mag- 
azines, or class publications, such as trade, agricul- 
tural and technical papers, street-car cards, and 
posters, and (2) in specially printed matter, such as 
circulars, booklets, catalogues, and follow-up ma- 
terial. 

The blank space upon which printing is done may 
well be called one of the tools of trade. In con- 
sidering how to get the best results, one must 
Most of remember the size of the space available, 
Adw-rtising i]^Q quaUty of paper, and the general ap- 
pearance of the advertisements which will 
compete with it for attention, so that distinction may 
be secured either by emphasis or contrast. 

Space buying should be delegated to a man who has 

had years of experience in that work. You can be 

Space assured, when a publisher's rate-card shows 

^aJ™b ^ complicated list of discounts, that there is 

for a a minimum rate, and always a way by which 

Long the trained buyer, who knows how to present 

Experience liisproposition,cangetanapproximation of it. 

In buying space, plates, art work, or printing, three 

things should be considered: (1) the cost of raw 

materials which will produce the right quahty; (2) 

cost of supervision required to get the best results 

with the materials and the machinery used; and 

(3) the cost of expert help, getting the benefit of the 

experience of experts who have made a life study 

of that particular line of work. Their cooperation 
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is valuable and cannot be assured by alwaj's buying 
from the lowest bidder. 

A printer who will cooperate with you in a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent way, understanding the 

Hot/1 to purpose of your printed matter, will save 
Gel Good you many times the difference between 
his higher price and that of the cheap printer 
who seeks your patronage through competitive bids. 
If you will frankly state to a competent and trust- 
worthjr printer the outside figure you can spend 
for a specific piece of printed matter, he can save 
you money in many ways. 

For example, presses and paper of a certain size 
work best together. The big item in printing is 
the press work and paper. With rapidly moving 
presses, unless the distribution of the ink and the 
handling of wet sheets, after they are printed, 
is carefully watched, the result will be unsatis- 
factory. 

Sometimes a catalogue just exceeds the postage 

limit, and has to have an extra stamp on it. A printer 

who is accustomed to working unth the ad- 

Bejore vcrtiscr would have foreseen this, and would 
^'""olde^ first have made a dummy, on specially se- 
ing Printed lectcd paper, SO that the full amount which 
""^"^ Uncle Sam wall carry for a specified sum 
will go into the book itself. The few cents needed 
for a better quality of paper, which weighs less, 
would mean a large saving. 

If a postage expert should make a careful analysis 
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of the amount of money spent for postage during 

the year by some of the large and some of the small 

commercial houses, no doubt millions of 

The 

Postage- dollars' worth of waste would be discovered. 

™^"eH f ^ '^^^^ postage expert is an unheard-of factor 

Coming in busiuess as yet, but the future holds out 

Profession i i- i , i> i p • 

splendid prospects tor such a protession. 
Much might be said about various qualities of paper 
stock and printing inks, and about the rules for contrast- 
ing and combining colors. Whole books deal 
Stock and Comprehensively with these subjects. Trade 
Printing papgj-s are continually publishing elaborate 
treatises on paper stock and color printing. 
Just in this wealth of information and argument 
lies a danger for the advertiser. He may be led off 
into the by-paths of advertising procedure, into 
investigations and discussion which may be pleasur- 
able and interesting, but which has little to do with 
effective merchandising and distribution. 

The general rule for the use of words applies also to 

paper stock and colors: the consumer's attention 

must be gained, but without his being so 

Pamr ^^l^y taken up with the manner of expression 

Stock and that the advertiser's story is minimized or 

This Tesi lost. Tliis is the danger in using striking 

— Z)o&s It effects. There is fierce competition for the 

Lmpliaiizo _ ^'^ ^ 

itself advertiser's money, and in making any 
"story decision he should keep this test uppermost: 
Is this the tool which will most adequately 
interpret my thought? 
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Brains and common sense in seeking the reason for 

Greatest the rule rather than following the letter of 

Adleriiiing^^'^ law, might be hsted among the tools 

Tools Are of advertising. They are as essential to 

Brains and , ■ p , i , • • • .1 

Common Satisfactory advertising service as they are 
Sense j^q g^^y other kind of service — no more 
and no less. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER V 

The newest and most effective tools of advertising 
are graphically and intelligently described in the 
printing-trade papers: The American Prinler (New 
York), I'he Printing Art (Cambridge, Mass.), and 
the Inland Printer (Chicago). 

Theodore Low De Vinne has published two books, 
"Plain Printing Types," 1900, and "CoiToct Com- 
position," 1901 (The Century Company, New York), 
which should be in every advertising library. 

A particularly delightful and inspiring book is 
"Printing in Relation to Graphic Art," 1903 (The 
Imperial Press, Cleveland), by George French. 

There are many technical books on the various 
phases of plate-making and printing, most of which 
are advertised in the trade papers. 

Frank Alvah Parsons' "Piinciples of Advertising 
Arrangement," 1912 (the Advertising Men's League 
of New York City), contains valuable information 
for those interested in the different phases of adver- 
tising display. The book is a series of ten lectures 
which treat in a technical manner the most important 
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factors to be considered in building a successful 
advertisement. Two chapters devoted to "The Use 
and Abuse of Decoration and Ornament" are par- 
ticularly worth while. 

Harry M. Basford has written a valuable book, 
"How to Estimate on Printing," 1913 (Oswald 
Publishing Company, New York). Good printers, 
hke good lawyers and good doctors, are willing to 
tell their customers all they want to know. A reader 
will have more respect for good printers and the work 
they do after he reads Mr. Basford's book. 

The "Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book" 
(Graphic Arts Press, Hamilton, Ohio) contains the 
latest examples of color and process printing of all 
kinds on every variety of paper stock. Invaluable to 
printers. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 

THE group spirit creates the advertising me- 
dium. To think ahke, people must contin- 
ually receive through the same channel new 
impressions of ideas which in themselves may be 
old or new. Leaders of groups find that adver- 
tising is the most competent means of getting their 
ideas into the group consciousness. 

Some mediums have greater prestige than others. 
By "prestige," I mean that standing which a man or 
Choosing ^^ organization must have whose statements 
Ike you accept with but little or no question. 

Medium ,.,.,. 

of Greatest buppose that you are on the mailmg list 

Prestige q£ ^ Jjqq^j house, and are also a regular reader 

of a morning paper, a subscriber to a monthly magazine 

and an illustrated weekly of national circulation, a daily 

patron of the street cars and an unintentional though 

by nomeansuninfluencedobserverof painted bulletins. 

Suppose that the bond house sends you a circular, 

and that precisely' the offer it makes you appears in 

A Case in your newspaper, your magazine, your illus- 

Point trated weekly, in street cars, and on bulletin 

boards. Which will make the greatest impression? 

59 
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If your purchases from the bond house have been 
profitable, the chances are their circular would have 
the most prestige. Had you been indifferently 
served, or had you later found out, or thought 
you had found out, that some other house would 
have given you the same security and a better 
rate of interest, or if you had never made an in- 
vestment of that sort and knew nothing at all 
about this bond house, save through the circular, 
it would be the least effective of the mediums reach- 
ing you. 

But if you were in position to make an investment 
when you get the circular, but had never heard of 
the bond house, it is certain that the advertisement 
in your favorite magazine or in your daily paper 
would have given to the circular a prestige and in- 
fluence which it could not possibly have had in any 
other case. 

Prestige, therefore, is either the cumulative result 
of the best type of advertising, or it is a reinforce- 
Buying M^nt of a previously created confidence in 
Space a medium in the minds of the individual 
Careful members of the group which makes the 
Analysis- „^e(iiu-m possible. 

Because of competition among men who own and 
control advertising mediums, it is wise to analyze 
and weigh carefully before bujdng space. So many 
delicate factors have to be considered in determining 
which is the best medium, or the best selection from 
a number of mediums. 
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The keen observer will also discover a disparity 

between the intrinsic value of mediums and the 

j,;^^ aggressiveness and convincing power of 

Intrinsic the personal salesmanship which represents 

I alue of , „ 

Mediums them. 1' or many years couutry uewspapers 
and throughout the United States sold advertis- 

Aggressive _ ^ 

Salesman- ing space to patent-mcdicine houses for less 
* "^ than cost. These publishers figured that to 
get money for space they had to fill anyhov/ was like 
finding it. Sldlful salesmen placed these remedies 
in drug stores and then made space contracts for 
from one to three years with publishers. Increased 
enlightenment on the part of the publisher has just 
about put an end to this kind of business. 

Many of the best and strongest mediums are rep- 
resented by salesmen of the true service tj'pe, men 
who will not sell the advertiser space unless 
ihTReprc- t-^^*^y ^^^ s'^'"*^ ih&t the nature of his business 
seniatire fif and his plaus for "cashing in" on his adver- 
Is an tising expenditure will be acceptable to the 
Important pejijers of the medium. In contrast to this 

t actor 

position we have that of a nmnbcr of splen- 
did advertising mediums which are undersold. The 
publishers take the ground that it is undignified to 
send out men to persuade the advertiser to use their 
columns. With still other mediums the personal 
salesmanship of the advertising representative is the 
most interesting, aggi-essive, and valuable service 
which the advertiser buys. 

The first thing an advertiser has to do is to fix 
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clearly in his mind the characteristics of the partic- 
ular group to which the story will most logically 
„ , appeal. In some cases this group may be 

One Large • n n i i i i 

Group numerically smaller than that reached by 
SctctoZ ^^^ advertising medium. Then it is indeed 
SniaU wise for him to consider whether he will 
concentrate on one medium that has pres- 
tige, even though he cannot expect his own buying 
group to consist of more than a small portion of that 
which creates the medium, or if he shall use several 
units reaching groups smaller than that which he is 
creating for himself. 

This is the problem which retail stores in big cities 
can never get away from. Shall the proprietor con- 
centrate his appropriation on one publication, know- 
ing that he could not possibly serve all of its readers 
if they should come to his store.'' Or shall he scatter 
his appropriation among several daily newspapers, 
knowing that from each he can gather a certain 
number of individuals most susceptible to his of- 
fers, just as with a magnet one can pick out from 
a tray of ashes and iron fillings every particle of 
metal? 

If some one medium dominates the whole field, he 
must decide whether he will make his business con- 
form to the characteristics of the group which con- 
stitutes the medium, or if he will make selections 
from various groups and build up a following of his 
own. 
The problem is intensified as soon as mail-order ad- 
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vertising and national advertising are taken up. But 
I shall defer consideration of these subjects until a 
later chapter. 

The mediums which are recognized as worthy of 
every advertiser's consideration are listed as follows : 
Newspapers, Magazines (popular, technical, trade, 
and class), Street Cars, Posting, Painted Bulletins 
and Walls, Electric Signs, Window Displays, Store 
jf^i. Demonstrations, Sampling, House-to-House 
Different Canvassing, Form Letters and Mailing Cards 

Mediums ,^. i i. n -kt i • 

Used in Or Circulars sent to hsts oi names, ^vovelties. 
Advertising ^^^^ ^^ Calendars, Blotters, and the like. 

What the newspaper gives us, no matter where 

it is published, is news. By "news" I mean a record 

^ of things that happen to people. They in- 

Advertisers tercst US bccause we are human and they 

iZpa'^s might happen to us, too. The newspaper 

the Best jg ephemeral. Its mission is ended when it 

has been read; its life is over when the 

succeeding issue is on the market. It is as hard 

to find yesterday's newspaper as it is to remember 

who was the last vice-president. 

Two distinct classes of advertisers, differing radi- 
cally in character, find the newspaper their best 
avenue to a market. First of these is the 
Newspaper retail storc, which, in order to pay such 
Ideal far constant overhead expenses as interest on 

Advertising ' . 

the Local capital, rent, salaries, msurance, etc., viust 

^* do a business ei^ery day. The daily paper is 

the ideal medium for getting the pubHc to come to 
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the store for a definite and specific purpose, a purpose 
which, if the truth be told, the advertiser has put into 
its mind. 

The other class consists of those whose business 
timeliness is the mostconspicuous feature. The news- 
paper is the best medium for satisfying oc- 
The News- • i . i i • 

paper Best casional, temporary, and emergency busmess 

Medinm necds. The want columns of a metropolitan 

/<"■ . . 

Satisfying newspaper show up human nature m its 

^'"Needf" ™ost unsettled state with relation to busi- 
ness. It may seem paradoxical that the 
best publication for the continuous upbuilding of a 
strongly entrenched department store is also the 
most competent medium for the man out of a job or 
the emploj'er who needs more help. In the "want 
ads" the man who has old clothes to sell can most 
speedily convert them into cash. There rooms are 
rented and roomers find new quarters. To any one 
who has never spent a couple of hovu's in reading 
the "Want Section" of a Sunday newspaper, I rec- 
ommend it. He will get more thrills out of it and 
more things to think about, more sidelights on human 
nature, than are to be had in the same time in any 
other way. 

In the "want" columns and in the daily announce- 
ments of the department store the best appeal to the 
group which constitutes a newspaper must always be 
foremost — the timeliness of to-day's presentation and 
the necessity for immediate action. This is the 
general practice of the most successful advertisers. 
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Men who sell advertising space in magazines of whicLi 

fiction is the important feature will tell you that there 

Ficiion ^^ ^ universal demand for such literature; 

Magazines and that it is when you are relaxed and read- 
as an . . 
Advertising mg a magaznie that you are most ready to 

Medium receive newideas. It is notcv(-orthy, also, that 
a fiction magazine can be picked up at any time, now 
or several months from now, with equal pleasure. 

The advertiser whose goods can be sold all over 
the United States is urged to use national magazines, 
because, having a permanent story to tell, he reaches 
the piiblic at a time when it is most likely to grant 
him consideration. Many ad^'ertisers have built up 
a large business in this way. 

Some successful magazines, particularly our na- 
tional weeklies, combine the "pulling"" points of mag- 
azines and newspapers, i. e., (1) their fiction 
National Js of such quality as to be worth keeping 
I) eekhes f^j. f^jj^yje reading, and (2) timelj^ features 
Combina- are dealt with more thoroughly than the 

tion News- , . , i 

paper and ncwspaper can treat them. 

Magazine Advertiscrs classifv technical, trade, and 

Medium , ,. . ' . J" 1 

class puolications as magazmes, tor the rea- 
son that the groups to which tliey appeal are not 
confined as to locality; they have subscribers in every 
part of the United States. A number of 
Trade.'Z)d technical magazines are really trade directo- 
ciass Pub- pjgg i-i^g ]ast issue of which may justly be re- 

lications 111 1 

garded as a complete and up-to-date manual 
of a trade which may cover the entire United States, 
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with representatives in almost every city. The same 
statement might be made concerning class papers, 
although sectional lines are more clearly drawn in 
this field. 

Farm papers are usually listed under class publica- 
tions. Some of them have a national scope but deal 
with but one industry, such as horses, cattle, 
PapeM, o^ poultry breeding. Others take up the 
the Trade detail of soil, climatc, and the general con- 

Ptibhcation . . . , „ , . , 

of a ditions 01 the prmcipal crop oi the particular 
Cl^s ^^^^ ^^ territory they cover. The latter are 
really trade papers of over six million Ameri- 
can farmers. Each one of them operates a farm large 
enough to be properly regarded as a business unit, a 
separate producing and merchandising establishment, 
as well as a consuming unit, connected with many 
different consuming groups. 

In determining the value of these class publica- 
tions, editorial prestige, the censorship of the adver- 
tising pages, the circulation of the paper, 
Jtidge a its prestige and subscription price, whether 
Class Qj. jjQj- ij^Q gg^jg Qf subscriptions is stimulated 

Jrublicaiion . . ^ . 

by offering premiums — and if so, what kind 
of premiums ? — all these are factors which the adver- 
tiser who uses their space should consider seriously. 
The "Mahin Advertising Data Book," 1913-1914 
(page 427), classifies the 22,141 UnitedStates publica- 
tions, with their aggregate circulation of 164,463,040. 
This list gives the advertiser ample opportunity, 
and, as is alwaj's the case where opportunity is large, 
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the responsibility for discrimination is increased 
exceedingly. The classification follows: 





NUMBER 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


Daily . . 


. 2600 


24,211,977 


Sunday only . 


520 


13,347,282 


Semi and tri- . 






weekly 


'. 708 


2,648,308 


Weekly . . 


. 15,097 


40,822,965 


Monthly . . 


. 2491 


63,280,535 


All other . . 


725 


20,151,793 



REFERENCES ON CHAPTER VI 

In "The Art of Newspaper Making," 1895 (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York), Charles A. Dana, 
one of the greatest American journalists, has given us 
his ideas about writing copy for and publishing a paper. 

"The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin," 1902 
(Houghton, MifSin & Company, New York), gives 
the reader a very good idea of the status of adver- 
tising at that time. Franklin foresaw the tremendous 
development of advertising mediums, and his pioneer 
work in system maj' well be regarded as the founda- 
tion of modern and scientific management. 

"Astir," by John Adams Thayer, 1913 (Small, 
Maynard & Company, Boston), is a frank revelation 
of the ways of magazine publishers, their ideals, and 
their methods. If the book contained nothing more 
than his correspondence with ]\Ir. Frank A. Munsey, 
who gave us the low-priced fiction magazine and has 
so largely influenced the history of publishing in the 
United States during the last twenty-five years — 
it would be worth careful reading. 



CHAPTER VII 

ADVERTISING MEDIUMS (Continued) 

IN JANUARY, 1914, there were 58,000 street 
cars in operation in the United States, each car- 
rying advertising. The standard street-car card 
is eleven inches high and twenty-one inches wide. 
Many manufacturers and retailers favor this form of 
advertising because it gives tliem a chance to repro- 
duce their package in its original colors. 

Street-car advertising is peculiarly adapted to con- 
tinuous advertising, because the cars run every day 
Street-car ^^ ^^^- year. They follow the arteries of 
Advertising trade. The number of cars run on any given 
line is increased just as fast as the number 
of patrons increases. More people means more cars, 
and that means more publicity for car cards. And 
the longer the haul, the more time the traveler has 
for reading these cards. 

Several different cards may be nui by the same 

manufacturer at the same time. Many advertisers 

The Use, ^^^ ^^ many as six at once, with sixty words 

Checking, on each. Somefavor the poster idea; others 

and Cost of in 

Street-car rely wholly upon text. 

Advertinng rpj^^ advertiser is given a list of the numbers 
of the cars in which his cards are appearing; check- 

68 
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ers visit the barns to verify these hsts. Cards are 
changed once a month, usually. Street-car space 
costs 40 cents a card per month per car for a full run, 
and 45 cents for a half run. 

Pasting sheets of printed paper on walls, the sides 

of barns, and on specially prepared boards is probably 

the most elementary form of advertising. 

runners of Time tables tacked up in railway stations, 

Modern jjotices pinned or pasted up in post-ofBces, 

the bulletin boards on which most large 

institutions make announcements — these were the 

forerunners of modern billpostlng. 

Circus and theatrical attractions, recognizing the 
power of color with the public, and desiring to create 
an impression of bigness, kept increasing 
Ewlution the size of posters. In this way the 8-sheet, 
Twent - '^^^^ l^-sheet, and 24-sheet posters of to-day 
Jour Sheet came about. In an early day it was possible 
to print only one sheet, 28 x 42 inches, at 
a time. It had to be sent through the press once 
for each color; so the production of a 24-sheet poster 
meant a great deal of detail work in design, me- 
chanical execution, handling in the printing offices, 
sampling, shipping, and in finally placing it 

Bill-posting i i i 

Service as ou the boards. 

Standard- EiUpogting has been standardized in the 

zzed in ' ° 

United United States. In about four thousand 

towns and cities there are regular plants 

which maintain boards uniformly eight feet high, but 

varying in width to accommodate one or manyposters. 
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The 8-sheet poster is the unit of measurement. In 
large cities property owners get high rents for the 
ground on which the boards stand. Billposting 
service is usually sold at a certain price per sheet per 
month, ranging from 7 cents in smaller cities to 20 
cents per sheet in New York and Chicago. 

A billposter agrees to furnish a list of locations on 
which posters have been placed, and to keep them in 
good condition for thirty days. The advertiser fur- 
nishes from 10 to 20 per cent, more paper than the 
actual number of locations require. Since it is nec- 
essary to renew paper every thirty days, a month 
has become the basis on which it is sold. 

Some advertisers post continuously, but change 
the showing once a month; others post alternate 
months; still others post one month in the spring 
and one in the fall. Some use posting only when 
they want to introduce a product. 

A painted bulletin is usuallj' twenty-five feet long 
and eight feet high, made of galvanized iron, and 
sold on a twelve months' contract at 40 
Bulletinji cents per running foot per month, to include 
one renewal a year. Rents for locations are 
higher than for billboards, because the contract 
runs fora longer period. In very many cities painted 
boards dominate the most populous centres. Adver- 
tisers who want to create an impression of per- 
manence prefer paint. 

The cheapest and most effective outdoor adver- 
tising is on outside store walls, if locations are 
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available. Successful advertisers usually go into a 
city, buy a well-distributed wall showing, and sup- 
plement it with painted bulletin locations wherever 
walls are not to be had. Walls are painted once a 
year. The minimum price is 5 cents per square foot. 
At that rate, a 20 x 40 foot wall costs the advertiser 
$40 for a twelve months' showing, this to include the 
cost of designing and painting. 

An 8 X 25 foot painted bulletin, being a selected 
location as a rule, is considered to have the same 

Bulletins attention value as an 800-square-foot wall. 

and Waiu Forty cents a month per running foot, or 

Compared _ , i. , i i 

5 cents per square toot per year, on a board 
eight feet high, means that a bulletin costs twelve 
times as much per square foot as a wall. But the 
200 square feet in a 25-foot bulletin is usually con- 
sidered equivalent to 800 feet in a wall, if one takes 
into consideration the better location, that the bul- 
letin is painted twice a year, and that its smoother sur- 
face makes finer pictorial work possible. 

A 24-sheet poster, at 20 cents per sheet a month, 
costs $5.60. It is generally compared with a 25-foot 

bulletin, as they occupy about the same 

The Com- . * . P 

parative space. At 40 cents per runnmg toot, a 
'■^Pa er" bulletin costs $10 a month. A poster costs 
and ^ $5.60 per month, plus the cost of paper, 
which will vary from 40 cents to $1 each, 
plus the cost of expressage. The cost of paint and 
paper is so nearly the same, therefore, that com- 
petition is keen wherever they are handled by dif- 
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ferent interests. In a number of prominent cities, 
notably Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, paint and 
posting interests are identical. The tendency of 
advertisers generally is to use paint for twelve 
months' showing and paper for all shorter periods. 

Electric signs have become an important feature 

of outdoor advertising in large cities. It is difficult 

for some people to believe that a chewing- 

Signji gum manufacturer, for example, can afford 
to pay $18,000 a year for an electric sign 
showing the full length of Broadway from Twenty- 
third to Forty-second Street, but that is less than 
$50 a day, and it may safely be said that at least 
200,000 people, each having money enough to buy 
chewing-gum, see this sign every day. 

This completes the list of mediums for which a 
national service has been organized. It is possible for 
an advertiser to get accurate information about all these 
mediums in one ofBce, and also to contract therefor de- 
pendable, easily verifiable service, which will be billed to 
him monthly, and may be paid for with a single check. 

There are otheradvertising mediums which are quite 
generally handled in the advertiser's organization. 

Window displays can be purchased from houses 

which make a specialty of preparing them. But 

it is always wisest for the advertiser to have 

DisptaZ ^^^ '^^^'^ ^"^'^ P^^ them up. A vast amount 

of lithographed material sent out to dealers 

is wasted. They store it, temporarily of course, 
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under the counter; and very often it gets no further. 
Sometimes it is never unpacked or brought up from 
the basement. Window display costs anywhere 
from 25 cents to several dollars per window. The 
advertiser should be very sure of results before he 
undertakes this form of advertising. 

Food manufacturers frequently use store demon- 
strations to introduce a product. The demonstrators 
Store should be capable saleswomen who can take 
Demonsfra- euougli ordcrs and make enough direct sales 
to pay their way largely. Some retailers 
object to demonstrations, declaring that they divert 
attention from the regular stock. The average gro- 
cery store serves less than one hundred families; 
in fact, the average is only a little more than sixty. 
Unless the demonstrator does pay her way in actual 
sales, the publicity is vei-y expensive. 

Sampling is also favored by food manufacturers. 
A crew of men, supervised by a dependable super- 
intendent, gi^'cs samples direct to house- 

Samphng . ii. 111 

wives, or hands out coupons redeemable 
at a grocery store either in full or part payment for 
a package of the goods being advertised. The manu- 
facturer allows the grocer full credit, in lieu of cash 
for goods, for all coupons redeemed before a cer- 
tain date. 
„ , ITouse-to-liouse canvassing is an extension 

ttotise-to- _ _ "^ 

hmise^ of the demonstration idea. The canvasser 
amassing f j-gq^p^j^jy makes direct sales to the house- 
wife and turns them over to her grocer. Sometimes 
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the canvasser goes out with the grocer's order boy, 
gives a talk about the goods at each stop, and makes 
direct sales. 

Form letters, mailing cards, and folders have 
played a considerable role in advertising, and are 
fo^ still used by many advertisers. They are 
iett^ers, expensive when one considers the number 
Cards, of people reached, because Uncle Sam does 
Folders ^^^ niake a discriminating rate in favor of 
printed matter of this kind, as he does for news- 
papers, magazines, and periodicals which travel as 
second-class matter. Very often advertisers go to 
a dealer, sell him a bill of goods, and get the names 
of his customers and prospectives. The manufac- 
turer believes he can demonstrate to the customer 
the merits of his goods more quickly and accurately 
than the dealer can. He also believes that the 
literature he sends to these customers influences 
and reinforces the dealer's attitude toward his prod- 
uct. 

Mailing cards are sent out in advance of salesmen 

calling on the trade. They also announce changes in 

price. A number of wholesale jobbing 

"oiha- bouses get all orders from dealers through 

Printed the mail. Such houses get out a catalogue 

Matter 1 Tij- • 1 1 

Used to at least once a month. Many jobbers an- 
Salesmen ^icipatc the calls of their salesmen by work- 
ing the trade by mail, hoping to get a 
small initial order, or a request for a salesman to 
call. Others send out printed matter, to keep up the 
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dealer's interest during the interval between the 
salesman's visits. 

The use of calendars and novelties is quite a 

different but very popular form of advertising. 

Calendars Theoretically, the value of the calendar, 

and or pocketbook, or knife, or blotter, with 

the advertiser's name on it is that because 

it is a useful article, it will keep the advertiser's name 

constantly before the user. The truth of the matter 

is that few men could tell you the name which is on 

the blotter which they have been using every day 

for a week. 

The best novelty salesmen do not use the "Keep 

your name before the public" plea, for they know 

that the advertiser can get this service else- 

Idmjs Used where for much less money. The plan most 

by NoveUy yggfj jg to ask a banker, for instance, how 

Salesmen 

he would like to have fifty men who had 
never been in his bank, all of them desirable patrons, 
come in to see him and accept a favor from him, 
at a cost not to exceed 25 cents each. The first 
time it is presented, this proposition is ver.y tempting. 
The salesman shows him a reproduction of a beautiful 
picture, explains that he will have it made up in 
a handsome calendar, and has the banker copy a 
form letter which has been successful in other places; 
it invites the recipient to stop at the bank some day, 
when he is going by, and get a calendar, which has 
been set aside for him. The salesman cautions the 
banker to write the man's name on the envelope 
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before he comes in, so that he will be sure to think he 
is getting something which has been especially re- 
sei'ved for him. One cannot say this is not successful 
advertising; and for certain lines of business it seems 
the cheapest and quickest approach. 

Novelty salesmen who want to build a permanent 
clientele are most concerned about Jw7v their cus- 
tomers use these novelties. Suppose that, 

Adding . . in 

Value to having given a clerk a strong sales talk 
"*'' "^^ in which he emphasizes the chance to de- 
velop selling ability by making every effort to sell 
the article which the salesman has just sold the 
proprietor, the salesman hands the clerk a pencil 
and tells him to use it writing out orders. Every 
time he uses it, that pencil reminds the clerk of 
that sales talk. To merely hand out the pencil, as 
if the salesman himself considered it of but little 
value, would be sheer waste. Calendars and 
novelties should I'cmind the recipient of a force- 
ful sales talk; when they do, they have a senti- 
mental value quite apart from and beyond their 
actual cost. 

Slides for motion-picture houses are worth while 
for local merchants who have the exclusive sale of a 

,, . nationallyadvertisedbrandof goods for their 

Moving- ^ . ° . 

picture own city or a restricted community. At- 
tempts have been made to organize the mo- 
tion-picture business, so that slides might be sold on a 
national service basis; but very little headway has 
been made. 
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REFERENCES ON CHAPTER VII 

There is plenty of literature about advertising 
mediums. Publishers and space-owners are contin- 
ually putting out books that deal with one or an- 
other phase of the subject. Much of this material 
might be classed as special pleading. Too much of it 
extols one class of mediums and condemns all others. 

Especially noteworthy is "Selling Forces," 1913, by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. It covers a broad 
field and is a comprehensive and authoritative treat- 
ise on the whole subject of advertising. 

Henry S. Bunting has written several books on 
novelty advertising. All of them are worth reading. 
"Specialty Advertising," 1913 (the Novelty News 
Company, Chicago), is his latest and best. It defines 
clearly the principles wliich underlie all successful 
advertising. 

For practical suggestions and methods, see "Poster 
Advertising," 1910, by G. H. E. Hawkins, Chicago, 
also "Newspaper Advertising," 1914, by the same 
author. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BUILDING AND TESTING AN ADVERTISEMENT 

COPY is the term by which advertising men 
designate everything the advertiser puts into 
the space he buys. It is built, rather than 
written or designed. 

A copy -WTiter should have an accurate, compre- 
hensive statement of the characteristics of the group 
What tlie to whom the copy is to appeal. He should 
^'>py know what the wares advertised will do. 

Writer i i i 

Should and what they cannot be expected to do, 
'"^ in the hands of the consumer. He should 
have before him an analysis of all competitors' ad- 
vertising, so that he may not reinforce their work by 
using points which they have preempted. He should 
know what kind of salesmanship, written and per- 
sonal, is to be used iii connection with the copy. He 
usually has the responsibility of preparing anticipa- 
tory and follow-up literature to be used in connection 
with advertisements to appear in standard mediums. 
In order to do this most effectively, he ought to be 
thoroughly saturated with the sales policy of the 
house for which he is writing. 

A copy writer should regard himself as an intcr- 

78 
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preter between the man who has something to sell 
and the people who can use it. Many points which 
the manufacturerfinds interesting, in produc- 
Writer''an "^o ''^^ waics, would Only confuse the buyer 
Interpreter and distract his attention. The purchaser 
Advertiser is primarily interested in the satisfaction 
and Buy- j^ dcrives from his purchase. His point of 

tag Group _ ^ '■ 

view differs radically from that of the retail 
clerk, or the dealer, or the salesman who represents 
the manufacturer in distributing his goods through 
the established channels of trade. 

Unless the copy writer and the commercial artist 
can almost intuitively grasp the group spirit, and 
emphasize in words and pictures those points of the 

article being advertised which will appeal 

Writing and , . , . . , , i . , 

Illustrating most strougly to tlic mdividuals winch com- 

^nh'wit'h P°^^ ^^^ group, their technical ability will 

a Strong couut for very little. I am convinced that 

peal— a tl^c number of persons who can write or 

^^"'"™^ illustrate advertising copy is comparatively 

small. They must have a natural bent or 

gift for it, somewhat akin to the reporter's "nose 

for news." It is certain, however, that experience 

and the following of generally accepted standards 

will develop, intensify, and make more practical a 

natural gift for writing and illustrating copy. 

The novel and spectacular can generally be 
found within the advertiser's organization or in the 
wares produced. The copy writer who gives the 
impression that he has created the novel or sen- 
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sational features of the advertising, defeats its pur- 
pose. 

When the size of an advertisement and what is to 

be said in it have been determined, the best plan 

is for the copy WTiter to make a diagram, 

ming the enclosing the exact amount of space to be 

Advertue- used; then indicate that portion which will 

ment , \ 

be reserved for illustration; locate with 
heavy lines, or letter in, the large display words, in 
order to get the proper emphasis and balance for the 
principal points; and finallj^ fill in the intervening 
spaces with the text matter. 

It is a great mistake to believe that, because people 
remember very little of what they see, an advertise- 
ment shoidd consist of very few words. We 
''i^ot^ remember Dickens' characters because he 
Necessarily j-gstated their peculiarities again and again, 
until they were unforgettable. A good story 
writer grips the reader's attention in the first para- 
graph and carries it through column after column 
of interesting matter, all the time burning into his 
consciousness the points which are to be emphasized. 
Display advertisements serve two purposes: (1) 
they impress the casual reader, and (2) they put the 
buying impulse into the mind of the possible 

Advertise- -n i i • i 

menu Miuft Customer. Both kinds must be considered 

"^^^CrLte"^ '^^ making a layout. An advertisement 

Desire to needs to be a good one, even if it is to have 

no more attention than that casually given 

to a poster. Small type should be saved for clinching 
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the buying impulse, for if the reader takes time to 

read the small type, it means that his curiosity has 

been aroused by the display features. 

The ten tests which follow were formulated for 

checking up work in our organization. But they will 
Ten Tests ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^° ^^^ copy Writer, to the retailer 
of an Ad- who has an advertising manager, to the 

terii3emc?d p , , . i i i 

manuiacturer, to the sales manager, and 
to the salesman. 

(1) Is your advertisement institutional? Does it 
appeal most strongly to the group spirit of the people 
to whom it is directed? To answer this question one 
must have complete data as to the tastes, incomes, 
ideals, purposes, and habits of life of the group 
which is to be influenced. It also calls for the in- 
telligent scrutiny of the reading pages of those 
publications which have the largest circulation in 
that group. 

An institution is composed of individuals who have 
many thoughts in common. The circulation of a 
successful publication is institutional. The group 
which reads a single publication, day after day, wall 
unconsciously be influenced by and then accept its 
institutional viewpoint. A well-managed business 
liouse develops an est-ablished order of doing things. 
This makes it institutional in character. 

The best copy reflects the institutional quality 
of the business which it is promoting, and takes 
cognizance, in its appeal, of the institutional traits 
of the readers. 
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(2) 75 your copy natural ? An advertisement should 
carry over to the reader the individuality of the 
advertiser. Some publicity fails because the author 
of it is imder the strain of being unnatural. His copy 
is forced, and does not ring true. A good advertise- 
ment is a mental photograph of the policy and princi- 
ples of the advertiser. The copy ^\Titer must be able 
to interpret the advertiser's personality, and so to 
express his ideas in print that they are instantly 
recognized as a sincere message from him. The copy 
\\Titer who can make his copy carry over to the reader 
that intangible something which pervades every suc- 
cessful commercial organization is a success. 

(3) 7s it specific ? Unless it possess individuality^ 
an advertisement helps competitors as much as it does 
the institution which is paying for it. To find out 
whether or not an advertisement is specific, substi- 
tute the name of a competitor. If the advertisement 
is just as efJective, it lacks individuality. A specific 
advertisement meet^ conditions squarely as they are, 
not as they ought to be. It gives a definite reason 
for wishing the prospective customer's immediate 
attention, and justifies its existence from the view- 
point of the advertiser. 

It should so concentrate attention on the article 
advertised that the reader will be completely ab- 
sorbed in and unconsciously obtain a clear idea of the 
story itself, rather than be impressed merely by the 
manner in which it has been told. If the cleverness 
of wording or a too challenging illustration divert the 
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reader's attention from the article itself, the adver- 
tisement is a failure. 

(4) Is it timely ? Timely advertising inspires the 
belief that the advertiser is wide awake. From the 
general trend of events, successful general advertisers 
forecast conditions for the various seasons of the 
year, and make plans months ahead. The retailer 
should do likewise. It gets much more satisfactory 
results than will a patchwork campaign constructed 
from day to day in a hit-or-miss fashion. 

Should the advertiser wish to take advantage of 
some unusual event, it is very easy to substitute a 
piece of timely copy which will be in harmony both 
with what has preceded and with what is to follow. 
In conducting an editorial or a feature campaign, 
a newspaper is almost sure to create and crystallize 
a sentiment upon which an advertiser can "cash in" 
by adapting his copy to the timeliness of the reading 
pages. Timeliness is offering the public what it wants 
just when it ought to want it most. 

(5) Is it pertinent ? An advertisement should be 
written with due regard to the viewpoint of the pur- 
chaser. "How is it made.''" does not interest him so 
much as "What will it do for me ? " It is often well 
to humor pretended motives, or subtly to suggest the 
real ones. Many a piano is bought for another pur- 
pose than to develop the musical talent of a family. 
The purchase actually marks its social advancement 
from the breadwinning state to the possession of a 
recognized luxury. 
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Suggestion, the most potent element of personal 
salesmanship, is utilized no less effectively on the 
printed page. A father who believes that the pos- 
session of a diamond would foster in his daughter a 
love of display and extravagance will not buy her 
one; but he might be won over by the suggestion 
that in no other way could he make so concrete and 
permanent an expression of the sentiment he enter- 
tains for her. It is often a devious mental route 
which leads to the pvirsestrings of the public. 

(6) 75 it consistent ? A consistent advertisement 
must survive all the previously outlined tests; and 
it must do more. It must be a perfect link in the chain 
of the advertiser's selling policy. Consistency calls 
for cooperation from the advertiser's salespeople. 
He cannot get this imless he instructs them fully 
about the purpose of his advertising and the part 
each is expected to perform in "cashing in" on it. 
Consistency covers the relationship of the component 
parts of a campaign to the proposition as a whole. 
Methods that bring success to one institution are 
ridiculously useless for another. To exploit a bank 
in the extravagant superlatives of a circus publicity 
man would be absurd, and disastrous. On the other 
hand, some advertisers, fearing to appear undignified 
or sensational, actually say nothing that is interest- 
ing in their announcements. 

(7) Is it persistent ? A single advertisement can- 
not be said to possess the quality of persistency, but 
it can form a part of and bear out a plan to which 
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a business has adhered strictly for years. A trade- 
mark indicates that each advertisement containing 
it is one of a series, or that the use of advertising 
space is the established policy of the house. In no 
other way can a merchant win confidence or establish 
so thorough a credit with the public as by advertising 
prudently and persistently. Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth, and persistency is its sun, rain, and 
fertilizer. A persistent advertising campaign cover- 
ing a period of three years in legitimate publications 
will seldom fail to produce a "good-will" asset worth 
at least as much as the amount of money spent for 
space during that time. 

(8) Is it authoritative ? The leaders of the masses 
have one distinguishing characteristic in common — 
they are confident in affirmation. The advertiser 
must at all times and under all conditions maintain 
an authoritative tone. No one believes a man whose 
advertisements show that he does not believe in 
himself. Without the reader's confidence, advertis- 
ing is wasting money. 

Yet too wanton an exhibition of self-confidence is 
dangerous. The public will side with a man who 
demonstrates his leadership, but it cannot be bull- 
dozed. The results of advertising are dependent 
upon the voluntary action of free people; threats, 
scares, or pessimistic utterances never make friends 
or customers. Optimism is a confidence-inspiring 
tonic. The optimist who is tempered by self-control 
is the successful advertiser. 
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(9) Is it plausible? The word "plausible" has 
been in bad company. Its exact meaning is "to tell 
a story so that it is most acceptable to the reader." 
All advertising should serve the reader. Therefore 
the truth sliould be plausibly told if in that way the 
reader can most easily grasp it. 

It is not enough that an advertisement tell the 
truth. The reader must believe before it can bring 
results. Good advertising copy is 100 per cent, 
salesmanship, not 125 per cent., which the wise buyer 
discounts at once, nor 75 per cent., the weak refuge 
of negative Ij' honest men who endeavor to conceal 
their own shortcomings by decrying others. One 
hundred per cent, salesmanship is the abilitj' to state 
in an interesting and convincing (hence plausible) 
manner all the desirable features of an article. 

(10) Is it sincere? The best advertisement in- 
fluences the reader to buj% honestly feeling that he 
or she has acted on his or her own judgment. Sin- 
ceritj' is indicated by the use of simjile sentences and 
terse, frank statements. Clearness of expression, 
fidelity in illustration, and accuracy in description 
are the natural reflections of a sincere state of mind. 
Sincerity cannot be feigned; it must actually exist. 
Where it does exist, the matter of expression will take 
care of itself. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER VIII 

Some years ago a host of correspondence schools 
were offering to teach yoiuig men and women how to 
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write advertisements. One of the special inducements 
was the promise of a large salary. The opportu- 
nities for such salaries do exist. But no corre- 
spondence course fits a man for earning one. He 
must also have experience. So far as I have had ex- 
perience wit'i them, these schools are worth while. 
One of the best things a student gets there is the 
liabit of regular, systematic study. Any correspon- 
dence course on any subject will do this. 

The text-books of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., are particularly accurate and 
complete, and cover a wide range of technical detail. 
"Practical Publicity," 190G flhe Matthews- 
Northrup Works, Bufi'alo), by Truman A. DeWeese, 
is a "work for the advertiser, and is intended to be 
helpful to every man who has anything to sell and 
who is ambitious to enlarge the market for his prod- 
uct," to put it in the author's own words. The book 
is adequate and unusually readable. 



CHAPTER IX 

APPLICATION OF THE TEN TESTS 

' N ORDER to suggest a method of the applica- 
tion of the principles outlined in the previous 
chapters, and particularly the ten tests given in 
the previous chapter, I am showing herewith char- 
acteristic advertisements of John Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia, Marshall Field & Company of Chicago, 
Filene's of Boston, William Taylor & Son of Cleve- 
land, B. Altman & Company, Saks & Company, and 
Rogers Peet Company of New York City. I have 
chosen purposely specimens of advertising of houses 
whose advertising is generally considered to be the 
best in the retail field. 

In each one of these advertisements, which are 
reproduced from the daily papers, the test of institu- 
tionalism is justified by the tone of each advertise- 
ment taken as a whole. 

Each one of the stores represented has, 

InMitution- • . , . , 

alistn as alter years of patient and contmuous adver- 
^^Nmt^- tising, built up a constituency that has 
■paper Ad- characteristics individual, distinctive, and 
responsive to a lorm oi announcement that 
has stood the test of time, and which suggests con- 
fidence because of familiarity. 
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drciwa with low fusbira^ 



gi!l [igbl dr&va. 



T-o nLmncrn la tbn Skirt ."^li.-p 
h of Tim wrdnluir.. -m. tnilomJ bp 
Cocwck Tio-u mlh Icnti -|ipfoo" lun 

01L.T Tub SLim an- 94 lo» I fl. 



Summer Sale of Negligees 

$7.50 for ?2 Fiotrerpd Crepe Kimonof 
$1.95 for $2.95 Flgnrtd ToUe yegllgees 
,«" /or ftS.95 CHr.At?d Cr?p^ (tr CWr^ 



'■ Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 



HILUN2XT 
[IDT JOTUlty »tT>' t 



ThcK $2 wilsts Men: $20 for a blue serge suit 

above the average , , 

Mui, .i&Kb^. «Ti« «vj ""^" 3" extra pair ot trousers 

r cnnitur tl otw odh idilrd Tit inut't u ih»»7» ()»«iTahlf fidita-o tn ■ ciio't w»r* 

todaj. rcW uid thr (iln p«ii ol irnuKn maku tbi- uUa\ oauaa 



^.,JL°^ rOB THB EEJ.OH 






T Sporl Pa^t ivT additiofiof ih 



Keeping up the variety in 

boys' suits at $8.50 and $10 

Pi»-tniw 6IW fmm tlO ind S12 ranki. pinag tomplel* 






CirW halM BOW 
25c ■»J »r 

PtrtrfiTDiH Widi bruBiMd 



Doesn't hot weather make 

your boys' needs apparent? 



SIBBOHB SOW lOo 

OrJd>«iid --□<!» of roan 
;f^ tty\a du.litic. DP It. 35 



Boys' and Girls' Vacation time's 

tennis and pUy- kodak time 



SILK OLOVEB SPEOIAL 


Bims-rT .«Il.m»n» ?„„'i,. 


oxfords 


0.1 tb- or-^l onl of nim. 


qasliticacf rlt>i>«1«Dgth 


WOBIEN e STOCKINOB 


C/iffit-TTUMc «li«. (or v.. 


Loot up ili( i<L, n™ ki- 




Od.«dI /=(. 




dik> KJd^ u> ihi ti^i^ui 


to yov bfiiuiiD? lodij 
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Kodak supplies 
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P.^U."'^' ^-"p-^uTiit 
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eUH H. K Hil U 


rare wA£HflooDa 




Colun ud Muk. r^n Ih. 


i„-V )(-r 


Dlack in J fflii^i- rtfiji'd 


loV'.'''li!°lH^"' "''° ''^"'' 








nirpM<. K t-rt.. ... 


B ABEMZNT .CTOEE 


DBESS^UKEH LESS 


Bslr b'poniDg i"<l(.y Th. 






Bfr^uaOf tfK]., n..„f.l 






fii^Lj'H^h'.r".^^""^'^ 


rH-id ol flii- H iJa-J tl' Iho 


dTprren of moiT tb4D or 


Now lor the 
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very want 
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».,.™^r« "-';-;^' 
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T.iif [.r IL ula 1 u i mn WHITE WAOTIS CBEPB 
^— .— Islr brf.nninK lv"Jbr 50. a 

Close-out lots of readv-to- 

wear garments for women 



nn.r pirrEENS 



A sale 
of Turkish 
towels begins 



(uiubk .pp.nJ (CT ..ffliUm ^'"~^*°' '^ 



About Qcw outdoor 
filce^g cots 




Om- hands have been full 
'these last weeks! 

Onoe again our customarj 
business optimism has been 
justified 

In spite of foreboding in 
Some quarters as to the trend 
of "business, we believed thai 
more men and boys than ever 
v, ould want substantial, styl- 
ish clothing at fair prices.- 

We provided a. most lib- 
eral slock, liberal even for 
us; and that means more va- 
riety, more ample range of 
sizes than most clothiers 
ever saw. 

The month just closed, 
■vrith, its predecessors, has 
fully justified our optunisui 
^-our business has shown a 
verj' healthy and satisfac- 
tory increase.- 

So we enter June with new 
enthusiasm, with renewed 
confidence that in these days 
of much exaggeration, sub- 
stantial quality, generous va- 
riety, fair prices and "ypur 
money back if you want it," 
are more appreciated than 
ever. 

Everything men and boys 
wear. 

EoGEHS Feet Comf.vny, 

Thr*je .Broadway Store* 



Sm-Jor ..JuWum* viU h* 



•^ '" W«r'ren St. I3lb St. 



Still St. 



PXTBLTO rtErKiEB-PEiLADEi,pniAj K oii 3AV jionyir-r, j Tt rs p. ICH. 



IF A STORE HAVE DIFFERENT AND 
BETTER'STOCKSirS GROWTH IS CERTAIN 



No Skyrocketing Sales 

Thb la JuM a p]iiln, Unrir ovprTtliy 
Store, with advanLaawCTUB opf-ortonltlM 
(or our pmtiimsni an Ihcy nrise duily 
n-ithout Buy (uiiiim and Qnuo-bPliovi^, qJi 
«ho markot^ being op«D to oor oiart 

We do not ffi»o Ordon to taks fte 
qnBlit? out it (he KoodB to (msblo oa to 
nduce pjiciw, but caneulcr ths oijiibLa 
dzponcs beUjor thmi the don sblUloB. 
boIicvUi^ In boldiDir <ip QUiiIIti^iA a^w 
glvtnir fall mcnsuio' «vcD at amoUer 
pmftta. 

Wo Bud crinwKw better oil bj reason 
of t^o luzor sslea. 

U oil purcbaBorg had a 



s-j 



of vnlnea. th«y woald 60-. 
thut the Btuady doff-trot i.lor 
reiro^lj' folllue at the lo* rljht 
without any iie(*Hiit7 of pnmplna: i 
Into thdr gyutccas. 



[i;,»-/) 



.. Bulletins from the 
WomcD's Fashion Salor 






Samples of Necltwear 
—Hand Embroidered 



THIS SonniiEr'B oo^il 
bloUuv iLOd dresses 



Wonderful Frocks 
for Little Girlff 

{Special) 



Madeira Lunch Seih 
New as JuDe Roses 





CCamille, ol .partg 

frtnlij] a jl^lD Jptportatlon 

iHfti-fentmnrr iflfllinttp 
(n Jfllacti ant) SSIljifE 



Radical Changes in 
Silk Sports Coats 



VHJ^'OiV. rnkr«i ^td. pblL IM^ '•U1>^ Uwt^ 



Low-Pjiced Drcsa Lenatba 
' of Summer Siika 



IdnHiitD* 



Clocks— a Safe Choice 
for Wedding Gifts 



Gtot^c Special 

SOO Psfr of Woines's Fihrto GIdvm 






Freafi New Ruga for Porch 
and Durtgatow 



The Blankets Qur Boys 
Are Using in Mexico 



il mr'^^.Tu'S, '"* 



Ian Qiird' Boi ecMil Bliivkrt 



This Fine Furniture la 
So Eas7 to Buy! 






A Vital OuestioQ About 
CMna Sets is — 




Nqw for Great Savings in Women's arid Girls* Summer 
Clothmg in the Store on the Subway Floor 

Wumffl'sond yomiB w 



< MjSlI if Jeil/»ti^l 



'£;B 



s Sirraner dolhliw of all | 



n truuro it. All (OLnni.-nta in the latist ctrles and 






X^—" 



:£ir^ 



' Skirt! 



Id lip an^ 



. VUid AfUuii 



£.'S,'S\^^ 



: ssi 



con iKiJ - «jj»t«tn»4 
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It does not require a very broad knowledge of 
human nature for one to decide, after reading each 
one of these advertisements, the general character- 
istics of the typical person that trades at each one 
of the stores. Even the institutional characteristics 
of the cities themselves are reflected in the manner 
of approach. 

For instance, New England's thrifty and educa- 
tional character is suggested in the Filene's adver- 
tisement in the words, "Saving Money is 
Character- Plcasant evcu ou Class Day and Commence- 
Portrayed ^^^'^^ Drcsses." "630 Euclid Avenue" in 
in Ad- William Taylor & Son's advertisement is a 
subtle reminder of the beautiful street which 
has made Cleveland famous all over the world. 

^Miere else but in Philadelphia would you expect 
the importations of Camille of Paris and "Radical 
Changes in Silk Sports Coats" to be in close juxta- 
position with "Low Price Dress Lengths? " 

'VMiat is more characteristic of the Chicago spirit 
than the statement in the Marshall Field Company 
advertisement that the "New Wabash Avenue Sales- 
room for Women's Street Dresses has been open but 
one week. Yet during that time thousands of women 

of Chicago have visited this addition." 
Examples The formal, conventional announcement 
"Lements '^^ ^- Altmau & Company is characteristic of 
That Arc Fifth Avenue, New York. The announce- 
ment of Saks & Company and Rogers Peet 
Company breathe the spirit of the "great white 
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way." All of these advertisements are institutional 
in reflecting the spirit of the city in which they are 
located, the group spirit of the particular classes to 
which the store appeals, the institutional spirit of 
the store itself, and its attitude toward that portion 
of the public which it sells. 

These ten tests blend into each other, and the fact 
that each one of these announcements is in harmony 
with the policy of the store justifies test No. 2 — 
"Is it natural? "' 

Most advertisements that represent good con- 
structive work fail of tlieir complete mission in being 

o. .y . equally valuable for competitors by simply 
and changing the name of the advertiser. Each 
*"* ^ one of tliese advertisements on the contrary 
fulfil test No. 3—"^ Is it specific.^ " All of them give 
description and prices, with the exception of Rogers 
Peet Company, which, however, places due emphasis 
on the one thing in the advertisement which could 
not be said of any other concern, and that is "Three 
Broadway Stores." 

Test No. 4 — "Is it timely.'' " — applies with special 
force to every one of the announcements. The 
student of advertising can well afford to study each 
one carefully in order to determine what great value 
is placed on timeliness by those conspicuously suc- 
cessful advertisers. 

The same is true of test No. 5 — "Is it pertinent.? " 
Everybody knows that each one of the houses whose 
advertisements we have reproduced is in business 
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to make money, but in every one of its announcements 

the particular thought that is most prominently 

lyHttcn brought out is service to the consumer. 

from ike Particularly noticeable in every announce- 

Point of ment is the subtle reference to the senti- 

'^*''"' ments which are the mainspring of action 

and control the expenditure of money more often than 

reason or logic. 

To fairly apply test No. 6 — "Is it consistent.? " — to 
each one of these advertisements, it would be neces- 
sary to visit the stores and see how the sales- 
Con^iiiuira people back up theadvertisement, to note how 
Consistent deliveries are made, to test out the spirit of 

Advertising _ . . '■ 

the store in the matter of adjusting com- 
plaints, to check up carefully how the merchandise it- 
self makes good on what has been claimed for it. 

In every one of these announcements consistency 
is shown in illustrations, typography, and diction, 
and there can be little doubt that in institutions so 
well managed, where every detail is so thoroughly 
thought out in advance for the best interest of the 
consumer, the space given to each department bears 
its consistent relation to the business as a whole. 

In applying test No. 7 — "Is it persistent.?" — we 
are confronted with the difEculty that no one adver- 
„ . tiscmcnt can justify this test. 

Persistency . . i • i 

However, persistency is suggested m each 
one of these announcements in the trademark signa- 
ture or heading which is individual and characteristic 
of the house. 
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Persistency unconsciously is impressed on the 
reader's mind every time he sees an announcement of 
a house following any that he has read before. 

My readers will agree with me, I am sure, that 
test No. 8— "Is it authoritative? "—and test No. 9 
— "Is it plausible? " — are fulfilled without question 
in each one of these announcements. 

The same is true of test No. 10 — "Is it sincere?" 
All of these houses have a reputation all over the 
United States for being sound in their merchandising 
methods and scrupulously careful in making claims 
that are absolutely backed up by the merchandise. 

One of the paradoxes in advertising is tlie fact 

that the store of B. Altman & Company, at Thirty- 

Sincerity fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, 

in Adver- bears no sign whatever. Yet everybody 

Using Is . . , , , 

Illustrated knows it IS Altman s store. 

by Altman jg_ ^.Itman, who is no longer living in the 
flesh, dominates the policy of this house in the funda- 
mental principles of sound merchandising which he 
established during a busy and thoroughly useful life. 

The advertising of the house of B. Altman & Com- 
pany will deserve careful study from those who 
believe as I do, that advertising in its true mission is 
an expression of the salesmanship which best serves 
the buyer. 

Altman's advertising has been criticised as too 
dignified and lacking in many of the essentials which 
are supposed to be characteristic of the most suc- 
cessful advertising copy. Yet for the particular 
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Altman group it can well be questioned whether there 

is any other form of announcement better suited to 

the purchaser. 

From magazine advertisements I have selected a 

number for reproduction and comment in the appli- 

The Ten cation of the tests, but regret very much 

Tests Ap- ti^at it is utterly impossible to cover the 

Magazine field in anything like the thorough manner 

Advertising ^j^^^^ j ^.^^j^ ^j^j^ ^^ ^^ 

I have refrained from reproducing or commenting 
on any advertisements with which I have had any- 
thing to do in the production or handling. 



JVANTiro llN0J*l«tr!«BO«T TO t FAMO US 



^Watches 

^ .4 p&sT-fiifm y/fii tm/vc €az, or 'in a Saj^pu 

'YA^IMIIIT TtlZ CHEAT LlADlR Of TttC UnL. 



ROBT,JIJM[RS(aM&MmSD»»M*674fO«Tfc««»T*SRHEW«>RK' 



The first Ingersoll wairh advertisement, lSd3 
(Actual size) 

Mr. William H. Ingersoll, of Robert Ingersoll & 

Brothers, has favored me with a copy of the first 

advertisement which his house put out in 

New Watch 1 893 ; also with a full page in the Saturday 

Evening Post on November 2, 1912, which 



D. 



'emami 
Was Cre- 
ated by in his judgment represents the best adver- 
tisement that they ever published. 
The history of the Ingersoll Watch is particularly 
interesting because a new field was opened up and 
thoroughly occupied. 
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No one who is in position to speak authoritatively 
claims that the sale of the Ingersoll watches in any 
way has interfered with those of a higher price. 

Many own and use an Ingersoll watch for hunting, 
fishing, and other purposes where they do not care to 
risk the loss or misuse of a piece of higher priced 
mechanism. 

In the first advertisement of the Ingersoll watches 
there was much to be desired. Applying the ten tests to 
the full page all of them will be found to be justified. 

Each one of these ten tests can be applied with 
satisfaction to the magazine advertisements of the 
following concerns : 

In the Eastman Kodak Company announcement, 

the broad, vmiversal, constant appeal of the kodak 

The Secret '■'^ beautifully expressed, but coupled with it is 

0/ Success fi^ii immetiiate sales-impelling suggestion that 

In Eastman , „ . .... 

Kodak must produce dcnmtc, positive business. 
Adecrtuing Almost cvervbodv is constantly confronted 
with the necessity of deciding what to give in the way 
of a wedding present, and this assistance on the part 
of the Eastman Kodak Company in helping one make 
up his mind is service indeed. 

In the Old Dutch Cleanser announcement the salea 

talk of specialty men calling on the retail trade, house- 

Keeping to-housc canvasscrs, and store demonstrators 

the Demand [^ ajl revivcd by the prominent reproduction 

Active for , 

Old Dutch 01 package. 

Cleanser ^j, ^^xq saiuc time the reference to definite, 
specific inrorniation on the package means the in- 
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creased use of Old Dutch Cleanser in homes where 
at the present time it may be bought and used for 
only one purpose. 

The American Telephone and Telegxaph Company 
advertisement is specially good for its obvious purpose. 
Advertisin ^^ stands to reason that competition in 
to Enhance telephone systems is not service to the ulti- 

" ""^'^ mate buyer if rates are reasonable and the 
scope of service is continually increased. As long as 
the American Telephone and TelegTaph Company 
indicates in its announcements that it desires to give 
service to the public, the people generally are more 
likely to feel that it is sincere in that purpose than 
if it said nothing about it or maintained a dignified 
silence on the subject. 

The general effect of the Swift magazine adver- 
tisement is particularly good, though as a rule I am 
Focusing afraid of white letters on black background 
Demand on wheu uscd Other than in a brief heading 

Swifts -,.,.,.. 

Premium wlicre the letters are large. Legibility is 

""' always sacrificed to some degree at least. 

The information in this advertisement is valuable 

to the housewives, and the specific point is bound to 

influence the buyer to more ])articularly specify 

Swift's Premium Ham than to simply say she wants 

The Subtte some good ham. 

ff«'"^''"3 0/ The Hydraulic Press Brick advertisement 
Press Brick dcals with a ticklish subject in a very frank, 
Advertising gtraightforward manner. The expression of 
confidence on the part of the Hydraulic Press Brick 



The Watch that made the Dollar Famous 








Thin 
Model 

Gentlemen's 
Cclipse" 
$|50 




WatcUes 



Thirty million Americans have bought and timed their 
lives by the Ingersoll watch. More than half of oil the 
watches now made in this country are Ingersolls, — 
14,000 every day. 



By H 



r fore 



lity ihal 

SidL- by side will 



■nliy 8 



(finger 



anil has 



crcdu- 



L-n fldoplt'J 
American lifi;. 
Thomas Edison and Glenn Cunis?, 

ilh ihf'lngergoll. ' All find it suff,- 



and Ihe laborer mark time 
citnt for pracljcal needs. 
People now pride Ihemselvirs on buying salisfHclOrj' walch servic..- 
Ql the lowesi coal. To wear on Ingersoll hoa become a badge of 
Ihnfl and enlightened recogn it ion ofloday'amethanicnl attainment?!. 
There is an Ingersoll for every one. The four models shown on 
this page take care of ihc needs of men and boys who want 
small, thm watches. The " MidRet " at 52.00 is twing adopted by 
our nation of women and is the most saiisfaclory of all watchis 
for Eirls and liitle boys. 

Ingersoll watches are sola in evcrj' town and hamlet by ovir 
60,000 dealers. Booklet free. 

RobL H. IngersoU & Bro., 21 A.hland Bldg., New York 




Small 
Thin 
Model 

Junior 
$2qp 




The "Midget -the watch for ajwoman's handbag and a childs pocket 




I r\F all the gifts that fit the | 
wedding day,--none so 
timely as the one that provides 
the means for telling the picture , 
story of that day, — 

A Kodaks 

// it isn 't an Edstnitiii, it isn V a Kodak. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 



CaUih^Hi' fnc .If your iL, tier's, 
<ir hy nuiil. 



ROCHESTKR. N. Y., The Kodak City\ 







The Energizer of Business 



IN a metropolitan power-house 
there must be generators large 
enough to furnish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories 

EUich monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive little dynamo, 
which is technically know^n as 
an "exciter." 

This exciter by its electric im- 
pulse through all the coils of the 



generator brings the whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 

A similar service is performed 
for the great agencies of business 
and industry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They cari-y 
the currents of communication 
every^vhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 

United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give meiximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 



It is not necessary to parboil 

Swift's Premium Ham 



before broiling or 
frying, for it is 
given a mild i 
sugar cure and 
smoked over 
hardwood fires. 
Each process is s 
carried to a point \[ 
that gives exactly . 
the right flavor. * 






Order ^ 
"'Swift's Premium" Ham 



\ 



. -^ i 



\ 
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ee your architect now 

That step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home you build 
this Spring. Ask. him about 

Hy-tex BricK 

the facmg-material which gives the utmost of beauty^ 
permanence, fire-safety and comfort in all extremes of 
weather. And gives them to you at the greatest econ- 
omy in the long run. 

The booklets mentioned below tell you of the superiority of Hy-tex 
and its adaptability to all styles and sizes of homes. 

"Genuine Economy in Home Building" — a handsome, 64-page book 
illustrated in colors explains these savings in detail. Sent for ten cents. 
"Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes" is a booklet of helpful 
plans for homes of moderate cost Sent for four cents. Write for 
these booklets today 

HYDRAUUC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 

Dept LI bt Louis Misioun 





Unexpected 



"Why, John, you said it was an old house!" 

"And so it is. But the painter has been at work. That's 
the difference." 

A house is only as old as it looks. A house painted in colors 
tastefully selected and with paint mixed of 

Dutch Boy White Lead 

and Dutch Boy linseed oil looks new, and long retains that look 
of freshness. Such paint wears long and smoothly, without 
cracking and scaling. Consult your painter as John did his. 
Make your house new. No other improvement so satisfactory 
can be made for tlie same money. 

Write for our Faint Adviser No. [53 — ^ Sronf) of help^, Free 



NATIONAL LOT,D COMPANY 
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TlkalL Quaker 
Oats Aroma 

The vuv aroma ol OijaUiT 0,u. tulk its cxijuisue Havor. You 
know beloic you taste It that there's clioiceness in this; dish. 

Only ihe hi|^ Eram-; \\-:\d iliat aroma. And, without ihe 
Quakcr process, it could iitvtr l)c kept intact. 

That's «hv Quaker 0:its Is distinctive. 

\Vc get that Hnvor and we preserve it. \Ve discard all the 
grains «hich lack it, so the flavor Is never diluted. 

enjov it, you can always cct it l>y 'dimply 



■■Ou.ikc' 



And \Mthout anv 



I pri 



Rolled from the Largest Grains 



Serve Qunker O.li in Inrfle di.hc. 
SmsU .erving. are nol mHionl >. 
• how in rull it> vim -product HE powrr 



lOc and 25c per'Package 
Except in far Wcsl and South 

. l^rg^ 25-crnr pachuu^ Si-" '<■" P" '^'"' ■"<"' f°' ''■' "«" 

The Quaker Oafs G>i^pa^y 




"No More Darnina; for You, Mother— 

Thus H<)lcpr<.K)f Six Months' Guarantee Settles That" 



MADAM, «liv dn<-s M.ur h.iiuU uc;ir stock- 
ings and sock. .i;.t nc.d d.rn,ni: .v.rv 
iveek ? Here IS liosien- ilwt doesn't ne-fd 



.■ pairs fail in that tLnit uc will rt-plaLc: then 
with ncd- hose free. Tell vmir hiiiilv atwiui du-ni 
Tliey doci't ■aw/ yoii to d.irn for tlu-in. Ami nun. 
of them I'kcs the 'iiiscomf',r! of darne.l hn^e. 



Pure Worth 

I . 1 1 !■ I " I ,1 W c ii.i' ihe ".irli!\ ''i/i'/i.jA/.r;,-/',/ i-.'tti>n varus. \\ ..- 

.i»rn,„K „cb and s.oc-k,„K. for,,,™, „..,„„,., i-^Av,, ^.^^^^|j ,^^^^ ^,^^^^_ ^^^ ,,,^_ .;^^^^,^^, ^^^^ |^^^ _|_^^ 
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You are going to see some interesting things 
in our clothes for spring 

FOR S25 and upward, yuu can buy clochci made fro., 
which formerly cost you considerabl v more. We are 
fabrics with our fine tailoring at no increase in price. 

The finest imported \vea\'es which have herccniore been 
llci.t custom tailoring are available Co us vinder the n^w U 
plaids, black and whites, and graj- and whites are some of" th 
Decorations arc mostly in silk. 

Style features of the new season are simple, \ ct striking. 
clothes, chcy follow the shape of the figure; n(. paddin|j;; 
toHars; shorter coats, smaller sleeves, narrow shoulders, softe 
styles, while more conservati\'e, tend in the same dirertiim. 

ill ourStvlL- Buok for spring, yuu \mII see .ill (he nc» 
series of artistic and interesting picture*; vou can nscertaiii \ 
town, our clotties may ftc seen and bought. 



Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 841 SCIIANTON. PA. 



PERHAPS you are "loafing on yourself" without realizing it. 
The man who "dreams " about a higher position is a "self-loafer." 

It is an absolute fact that the most difficult problem of the 
greatest employers in the world is to secure men for big positions. 

Marshall Field, one of the greatest merchants in the world, publicly 
claimed that his greatest difficulty was to secure trained men capable of 
filling positions paying $25,000 a year. 

It IS all 

the matter of training, 

not dreaming 

We can give you proved records of 
thousands of men who have climbed 
from the dreauner's class to the director's 
class through the training of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
We will thow you how to do it. 

Whether you live in the flood-wrecked 
city of Nome, Alaska — in a sun-baked 
adobe cabin of Arizona — or in the great 
commercial centers, the I, C. S. will show 
you how to improve your position and 
increase your salary. 

All we ask you to do is to sign and 
mail the I. C. S. coupon as directed. 
This places you under no obligation. It 
simply brings to you FREE information 
how to secure the training that has made 
the success of thousands of men who 
thought they were " down and out." 

Mark and mail the coupon today 
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Company in putting it up to the architect is bound to 
impress the architect favorably. The service idea in 
offering genuine information in the booklets is a very 
subtle and commendable appeal to the good-will of 
the house builders. 

In the National Lead advertisement a most effec- 
tive appeal to sentiment has been made. The 
National Lead Company is fortunate in 
the Senti- having a deep-seated prejudice in the 
NatL^ minds of painters generally throughout the 
Lead country in favor of lead and oil as against 
mixed paints. To maintain this sentiment 
and create an impression of being willing to give 
valuable advice when requested is good business 
judgment, and the results are unquestionably shown 
in the sales of the National Lead Company 

The Quaker Oats advertisement deserves special 

commendation. The economy of the 25-cent size 

is prominently brought out, but there is no 

Quaker Oafs •j2 j. j.1 " <-• • i' c j 

Advertise- sacriface to the appetizmg suggestion oi good 
mentlsWellQ^l^ Well cooked. In the fine tvpe in the 

Hounded • "^ i i 

small paragraphs strong pomts that have 
been prominently displayed in previous advertise- 
ments are reiterated, and the cumulative effect, 
which is one of the most valuable assets of all ad- 
vertising campaigns, is given additional impetus 
thereby. 

The Holeproof Hosiery announcement is unusually 
effective in the use of the illustration. The fact that 
holeproof hosiery is made for men and women, with 
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especial emphasis on women, is brought out with two 
female figures in connection with that of one figure 
of the man. 

The Ivory Soap advertisement is interesting in 
having so much space given to the illustration. 

The problem of marketing a 5-cent soap is to con- 
tinually create the atmosphere of quality to counter- 
act the impression created by low price. 
Soap Cre- The Proctcr & Gamble Company has un- 
^1^* ^^"^/j^^doubtedly shown great wisdom in the care 
by Fine given to illustrations. In this particular 
advertisement illustration and text are both 
strengthened by being used together rather than by 
giving all the space to one feature alone. The title 
of the booklet itself suggests greater service to people 
who are already using Ivory Soap, but might not 
be conscious that they could use it for other purposes 
than that for which they bought it. 

The Hart, Schaffner & Marx advertisement is an 

interesting departure from the style which was 

original with this house, and has been main- 

New Style . .^ , • 1 • • 1 1 fi 

of Art Work tamed many years m showmg ideal figures 
Schaffner ^^ J'oung men in natural positions with 
<fe Marx clothes that showed wrinkles and creases 

Advertising ., , , ^ i ,, 

as they would appear when worn by a well- 
behaved human being. 

The mail-order idea of giving more information to 
people who speciallj^ ask for it is the keynote of this 
particular advertisement. The effect of a fine style- 
book sent out to all who ask for it is far reaching. 
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Inquiries coming from high-class prospects handed 

to the travehng salesmen, and properly used by them 

The Mail- ^'^ talking to local dealers, are bound to 

order Idea largely increase the dealers' own efforts to 

m General . . , , , . , 

Publicity make use oi the advertismg helps wmcn 
AdvertiHng jj^^,^^ Schafl' ner & Marx sell their agents. I 
use the word "sell" because this house sensibly takes 
the ground that advertising material which is given 
away free is valued accordingly. A fair price to 
partially cover the cost of production is the best 
assurance that the dealer will make the most effective 
use of it. 

In the mail-order line, I have reproduced three 

Sears, Roebuck & Company announcements (which 

indicate the wide scope covered by this 

Comments , « , ., i •.•.,• \ j 

on Mail- niost succcssiul niajl-ordcr mstitutionj and 
order Ad- ^j^p Qf ^}jg advertisements of the National 

vertisements ^ . 

Cloak & Suit Company. 

The latter makes the most of the word "National" 
and also of its New York City location, which with a 
large group of buyers stands for that intangible some- 
thing called style. 

The Sears-Roebuck announcements are charac- 
teristic in the fact that the successful mail-order 
house seeks more than anything else to get the 
catalogue, which is the real salesman, into the hands 
of the people who have been induced to express a 
desire to possess it. 

I have reproduced only one outdoor advertise- 
ment, and that is the White Rock electric sign, which 
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Mr. O. J. Glide told me was the best thing that had 
ever been done in that hne. 
Applying While it may seem hard to apply the ten 

ike Ten tests to an electric sign, a bulletin, or a 

Outdoor poster, I recommend making the attempt for 
Advertising pg^sons previously given. 

Taking this electric sign, the ^^Tiite Rock for in- 
stance, the first test — "Is it institutional.'' " — is jus- 
tified by the fact that this advertisement 
White Rock '^^^ placed on Long Acre Square, the night 

ElectHc centre of New York City, the place to which 
Measures come the largest number of free spenders 
rWe^tl from all over the United States. 

White Rock as a trademark has been as- 
sociated with sales talks and educational advertising 
all over the United States. Its reproduction here 
reiterates, reaffirms, and reinforces all that has been 
said about it. The night life of New York City is 
an institution in itself, and the White Rock sign, with 
its brilliant light, is in full harmony with this insti- 
tutional spirit. 

The advertisement is natural (test No. 2). The 
big words "White Rock" and the suggestion of 
moving water are double embodiments of this 
idea. 

This electric sign is specific (test No. 3) because the 
White Rock trademark in its peculiar, distinctive 
form is accurately reproduced. 

It is certainly timely (test No. 4), for when two 
hundred thousand or more people are out on the 
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street in a money-spending mental attitude, it is a 
good time to remind them that White Rock is a good 
thing to spend money on. 

It is pertinent (test No. 5), because White Rock 
appeals to the men who imbibe spirits in suggesting 
a high-ball, and also to the people who want to drink 
something else that does not seem cheap or puritani- 
cal. 

It is a consistent (test No. 6) announcement, in 
every way reflecting the spirit of the water itself, 
and the consuming group to which it belongs. 

The suggestion of persistency (test No 7), of 
authority (test No. 8), of plausibility (test No. 9), 
and sincerity (test No. 10) are all contained in large- 
ness, dominance, and location of the sign taken as a 
whole. 

The sincerity of an institution that would spend 
so much money to tell the story in the way that it is 
done in this electric sign cannot be open to ques- 
tion. The story is certainly plausiblj^ told, because 
the association of the phrase with the clock makes 
the broadness of the suggestion of "all time" more 
acceptable than if the clock itself were not dis- 
played. 

Authority is suggested in the bold, aggressive 
manner in which the sign itself stands out as against 
all other placards claiming attention, and persistency 
is suggested in the accurate reproduction of the trade- 
mark itself. 

There can be no question that the orderly and sys- 
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tematic application of these ten tests to any piece of 

y, „ printed matter, or any announcement of 

Tests Apply any kind, displayed in newspapers, maga- 

to Almost ■ , J 11 1. . 

Every Kind zmcs, or outdoors, would Tcsult in more care 

°f. . being given to the work, and more thought 

along the line of serving the final buyer, and 

hence, bound to benefit the advertiser's business as a 

whole. 



CHAPTER X 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING THROUGH THE ORDINARY 
CHANNELS OF TRADE 

BROADLY speaking, there are five recognized 
routes by which merchandise travels from the 
man who makes it to the consumer. 
Perhaps the most important are: from manufac- 
turer to ivholesaler or jobber, from the wholesaler to 
the retailer, and from him to the consumer. 

The place of the retailer in the distributive chain 

is universally conceded. Mail-order successes pro\'e 

that many kinds of goods can be marketed 

RelaU^!r— by mail; but the retailer will always handle 

Unfv^The^^^^ bulk of the supply of the American 

Merchan- family. 

His stock is complete, if he be progressive 
and easy of access. Merchandise can be seen be- 
fore it is purchased. Very often the credit which 
the retailer can extend is a real service, which brings 
him a goodly share of the business of his trade terri- 
tory. 

The position of the wholesaler may not be so 
clearly defined. At first glance it might seem that 
the toll he exacts would better be taken from the sell- 

107 
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ing price and his service dispensed with. It would 
not pay, generally. He has a function, and is in- 
dispensable in most cases. He keeps a finger 
Functions ou the pulse of local conditions. The manu- 
ofthe facturer can afford to sell him at less than 

Wholesaler 

the price to the retailer, for the service he 
renders could not be duplicated by the manufacturer 
for the differential he allows the jobber. 

The wholesaler buys in much larger quantities than 
the ordinary retailer does. He relieves the manu- 
facturer of all work and detail in connection with 
credits and selling small orders and collecting small 
accounts. He pa,ys for what he buys and assumes 
entire resjionsibility for his owoa sales. He is par- 
ticularly indispensable to the manufacturer of an 
article of comparatively small consumption. The 
volume of sales to each retailer is so small that it 
would be foolish for the manufacturer to do business 
with individual retailers, either direct or through 
salesmen. 

The wholesaler is of great value to the retailer 

who is doing business on a small amount of capital. 

His stock is large. Retailers in his territory 

Wholesaler Can draw upon it and get the goods at once; 

as an Aid to gQ that it is not nccessary that they cumber 

ike Hetailer "^ . 

their small space with large quantities of 
each of the lines they handle. He is safe in granting 
credit, because he is on the ground and knows the 
retailer's financial status. 

Some manufacturers selling privately branded 
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goods in staple lines of steady consumption give the 
exclusive sale of same to one jobber in a territory. 
fj^^ This gets more cooperation from the jobber, 
Exclusive for if he has the right kind of a contract, 
he is building for himself as well as for the 
manufacturer. Tlie exclusive jobber plan has been 
successful, especially when supported by general ad- 
vertising. Specialties of small consumption have 
never been marketed advantageously through ex- 
clusive jobbers; this method is feasible only when 
it is possible to divert an established demand to 
an advertised, trademarked brand. It will not create 
a market for a novelty. It would not do for an un- 
branded article. 

Most manufacturers sell to all reputable jobbers. 

They cannot expect them to put any special effort 

y^g into selling then- goods, because the jobber 

Advertiser specializes on distributing, and is not 

ate His equipped for creative selling. It is, there- 

Markei-— fgre, the business of the manufacturer to 

the Jobber 

Is a create his o^^m market — by advertising to 
IS n It or ^j^^ consumer, by interesting the dealer with 
specialty work, and by trade journal publicity. 

Some manufacturers vt'ill put up goods imder 
jobbers' private brands. But it militates against the 
manufacturer who wants to sell his own brands, and 
the one who sells bulk goods. It is, nevertheless, 
legitimate competition. 

Many manufacturers sell direct to the retailer. 
It is hardly amiss to include in this classification the 
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manufacturers who maintain an extensive selling 

force to solicit the dealer direct. The orders which 

SeUi tiie ^^^ specialty salesmen get are filled through 

Reiaiier the wholesaler, who takes over the accounts. 
He can fill the orders more promptly, he 
is better equipped for looking after repeats, and he 
assumes the retailers' accounts. These functions 
make his service worth wliile to the consumer, re- 
tailer, and manufacturer. 

Almost all manufacturers of national products 
employing the wholesaler do some specialty work on 
retailers at their own expense. 

The manufacturer who sells through an exclusive 
dealer eliminates the wholesaler. 

Selling direct to all dealers can scarcely be said to 
lower the price to the consumer, or lower his own 
selling cost, or even to increase the retailers' profit. 
The manufacturer must take care of more detail 
in his office, must increase his traveling sales ex- 
penses in most cases, and must assume responsibilitj' 
for retailers' accounts, which means more bad debts. 

He may sell to retailers direct or through salesmen, 
and pocket the wholesaler's commission; but if he is 
after volume and big business, I doubt if he would 
save money by doing without a wholesaler. 

„ The advantage of direct selling is that it 

for Selling givcs the manufactiu-cr a more intimate 

knowledge of selling conditions, a closer gi'ip 

on his own business. It gives him the master's share, 

and the power to extend substantial cooperation, if 
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his product is good and his organization able to jus- 
tify the sales expense by keeping up the steady sales 
incident to such expenditure. 

Some manufacturers sell to both retailers and 
wholesalers. But if they sell a retailer in the logical 
trade territory of a wholesaler to whom they have 
also sold, there will surely be friction. To sell the re- 
tailer at less than the wholesaler's regular price to 
liim is not in accordance with the ethics of the trade. 

Large retail stores that go direct to a manufacturer 
and demand wholesale prices are another problem, 
if the latter is committed to the general policy of 
selling to wholesalers. 

The third channel is through a third middleman, 

the manufacturer' s agent, broker, importer, or exporter, 

as the case may be. He buys from the 

J/iddieman manufacturer and sells to the wholesaler, 

—Agent. ^ j]g ^^ ^^iq retailer, and the retailer 

Broker, 

Importer, sells to the consumcr. 

xpo er rpj^g functions of the importer and exporter 
are fundamental. He gets goods from foreign coun- 
tries and ships domestic products to markets where 
they can be sold. Only the largest and most com- 
plete wholesale or retail establishments are able, in 
their own organization, to take care of the particular 
service of the speciahst importer or exporter. He sells 
to the wholesaler. He is seldom equipped for going 
direct to the retailer or the consumer. His margin 
of profit is small; volume is vital to his existence. 
Small sales do not interest him. 
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"Merchandise broker," and "manufacturer's 

agent," are practically synonymous terms. The 

merchandise broker differs from the importer 

Agent Or exporter mainly in that his work is intra- 
Practicalbj national instead of inter-national. He is 

the bame , , . 

the manufacturer s exclusive representative 
for a certain field. In this field he represents from 
two or three to fifty different non-conflicting pro- 
ducers. His margin of profit is smaller than that 
accorded the wholesaler; he is after volume. He 
makes it possible for the manufacturer more nearly 
to approximate a unit system of distribution. 

The manufacturer's broker carries on most of the 
negotiations with wholesalers. All difficulties are 
referred to him for adjustment. He may have much 
to do with framing the general policy for his territory. 
He comes nearer than any other member of the dis- 
tributive family (save the representative on salary 
from headquarters) to representing the manufacturer 
direct. 

The broker seldom goes straight to the retailer. 

His commission will not permit it. He must go to 

The Broker ^^^® wholesaler, where each order means big 

Sells ihe business. If he does any work at all on re- 

WhoUsaler , ., • ■ • i- ■ i f • n 

tailers, it is for the purpose of mffuencmg 
demand upon the wholesaler. Progressive firms 
which employ a broker and want to get the maximum 
volume of sales allow him to engage a specified num- 
ber of specialty men; or they send specialty men to 
work for a time under the direction of the broker. 
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These men call on retailers and stimulate demand 
upon the wholesalers by whatever arguments of merit, 
advertising, profit, or special cooperation seem best. 
House-to-house canvassing of consumers, sam- 
pling, and store demonstration are means by which 
the manufacturer cooperates with the broker. The 
size of the manufacturer's organization, the amount 
of capital he has, and the universality of the appeal 
of his product must determine whether or not he will 
use brokers and the amount of cooperation he shall 
give them. 

The fourth route is from the mamifadurer to the 

consumer, with no intermediaries save the manu- 

Sellinq the f^cturcr's owu representatives on salary or 

Can^mer commissiou. Tliis classification includes 

Dzr&ct 

(1) the mail-order house, and (la) the manu- 
facturer selling by mail, and (2) the manufacturer 
operating his own retail stores or selhng direct 
through agents or salesmen. 

Mail-order houses are of two sorts. The primary 
purpose of one is to sell goods of its own manufacture, 
the business of the other is to sell goods by mail. 

In the first class is the manufacturing house 
specializing upon a few articles; in the second, firms 
that maintain extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments, and also buy from other manufacturers ma- 
terials to complete their very extensive fines. 

There is the manufacturer, either of specialties or 
of articles of such a nature that it seems best to reach 
the consumer througli n direct representative, who 
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receives from the manufacturer either a salary or a 
commission. The automobile maker who maintains 
agents or branches in different cities for the purpose 
of selling his output direct to users is an example. 
But if he allows his cars to be sold by an independent 
local sales company, he must be accounted as using 
the second trade channel — manufacturer to retailer. 

The sale of advertised specialties has developed a 
type of manufacturer's representative who is not 
at all like the ordinary mercliandise broker, who 
goes to the wholesaler with a sample, quotes him a 
price, and wires his principal the wholesaler's offer. 
The manufacturer's representative selling advertised 
specialties must be a creative salesman in every sense 
of the word. He must understand how to conserve 
the value of the trademark. He truly represents the 
manufacturer in serving the customer and does not 
compete on a price basis. 

Small specialties are often established by solicitors 

sent out from the manufacturer's ofBce. Firms 

liuroducinfi ha\'ing only a small capital, and unable at 

Goods to i\iQ outset to advertise and sell in a big 

Consumers „ . . , 

by way, oiten use solicitors, tor a time only, 
Solicitors ^^ ^ means of makiug the goods Icnown 
and as a- preliminary to selling through retailers. 
Specialties which are limited in appeal cannot be 
sold successfully by any other means. If the mar- 
gin on them is small, the solicitor handles them as one 
of a number of articles which he is prepared to present 
to the consumer. 
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The manufacturer who operates retail stores is also 

a direct-to-the-consumer seller. In his advertising 

Tlw Manu- ^^ oftcn lays particular stress upon the state- 

fofturer ment that he has eliminated the middleman's 

Who Op- 
erates liekiit pr out and can, therefore, make the consumer 

^''^'' a better price. 

It may be he can, but I doubt it. He has taken 
upon his own shoulders the burden of maintain- 
ing a more complex organization and of handling 
many men on the road. In other words, he cannot 
eliminate selling expenses by going direct to the con- 
sumer. He may minimize it, by perfection of sales 
equipment and the institution of economics in the 
supervision and conduct of his business. 

Unless he is a wonderful organizer and a handler 
of men, he may find at the end of the year that his 
net profits are less, and that the public has fared 
no better. That does not mean to sa,v that direct- 
to-consumer selling is not economical; but that the 
highest type of business ability is necessary if the 
manufacturer is to make a success of it. 

Chain stores are not examples of manufacturer-to- 
cousumer selling; they are organized retailing. 

In the fifth case, the mail-order house, instead of 
going direct to the manufacturer, buys from his sales 
J,, agent. This means the mail-order depart- 
Mail-ordcr mcuts of large businesses whose chief con- 
cern maj' be either wholesaling or retailing, 
but which maintain mail-order sections. It also 
covers the buying of goods by a mail-order house 
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from an importer or exporter or a merchandise broker 
instead of from the manufacturer direct. 

The conditions which control the production of 
an article, the amount of capital to be used for pro- 
motion purposes, the utility and value of the article 
itself, the distance which separates it from its mar- 
ket — all those things must be considered in choosing 
a selling method. 

Almost all selling systems call for a middleman. 

Importer, broker, wholesaler, or retailer, whichever 

he may be, he is a helpful factor in distribu- 
The 
MiddlemanXion and lias justified his existence. To 

Essential ^j^g^^^f.^ merchandise costs a certain amount 

in Almost 

All Selling of money, varying in accordance with the 
character of the merchandise and the ability 
and the amount of work that the selling organization 
will put into a campaign. A manufacturer who de- 
cides not to employ middlemen does so because he 
has developed — or is convinced that he can de- 
velop — within his own organization the distributing 
ability which is the primary function of the middle- 
man. Wliether or not he can do this on a less outlay 
than it would take for middlemen is a matter which 
he must determine for himself by trial. 

The manufacturer must be a creative salesman, 
or surrovmd himself with men who are, or his busi- 
ness will come to nothing. The middleman must 
be a producer — serving the consumer — or be ehmi- 
nated. 

Nothing that I have said in this chapter should be 
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construed as endorsing the idea that all merchandise 
going from producer to consumer, through all the five 
routes I have outlined, are the correct ones for the 
merchandise to follow. In many instances I believe 
radical changes in distribution should be made. There 
are manufacturers who sell to the jobber, through a 
sales agent; the jobber then sells to the retailer; the 
retailer then sells to the consumer. There are many 
articles handled this way which could be shipped in 
original packages direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, even if the sale were handled through two 
or three middlemen, and every party to the transac- 
tion be materially benefited and especially the con- 
sumer. 

The route of this distribution should be adapted 

to the character of the merchandise. The functions 

of the middleman should be clearly under- 

dlemans stood by himself, and he should not attempt 

ShontdBl ^° ^'^ things that other people could do 

Clearly better, more economically, and with greater 
'^ satisfaction to the consumer. 

There is need for radical adjustment all along the 
line, but the particular point that I have endeavored 
to drive home in this chapter is that it is possible 
for the manufacturer to reach the consumer, using 
all of the established routes of distribution, and the 
consumer hold the manufacturer responsible for 
the quality of the goods that he makes, and the manu- 
facturer be benefited by the sense of responsibility 
which he feels toward the consuming pubhc. 
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I recognize that many distributors are going to 
fight this change the same as the old hand compositor 
fought the introduction of the hnotype machine. 
Yet, from my own experience, I know that linotype 
operators make from two to three times as much a 
week as they did in the very best conditions under 
the old system of hand composition. The same is true 
regarding many distributors — they have learned their 
business by blindly following customs as they found 
them. Thej' have not analyzed and thought things 
out, and realized that there were better ways of doing 
business. 

Many manufacturers blindly accept the idea that 

the middleman who pays them for their goods is their 

customer. Goods in the market are a menace 

Middleman to the man who has made them — goods are 

Is Noi a i^ever sold until they are in the hands of the 

Consumer 

consum.er — the final buyer, the man who 
does not want or intend to sell them again. 

Many distributors are recognizing the new order 
of things, and confining themselves to banking and 
purely distributive functions. They are not at- 
tempting specialty salesmanship when they can 
secure the cooperation of the manufacturer's men on 
this point, get more expert assistance, and make more 
money than they could by having a larger margin 
of profit and taking the responsibility on their own 
shoulders of doing necessary specialty work educating 
of the trade. 

All along the line the distributive system is loaded 
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with heavy labor costs — usually the lowest priced 
labor is the most expensive for the purpose for which 
it is employed. 

Advertising can, in every line of distribution, be 
used to a greater degree to reduce the cost of distri- 
bution, and at the same time to increase the 

Adoertising • n i i i i 

Confers a Compensation or the necessary personal labor 
DouhU required to maintain the various distributive 

benefit ^ 

channels. 

One prominent retailer, who is generally reported 
to figure his cost of handling merchandise to the 
consumer from his source of supply at 30 per cent, on 
the gross price, told me that over half of his expense 
was labor, and including clerk hire, management, 
delivery men, janitors, etc. He took pleasure in 
telling me that his advertising expense was less than 
1 per cent, on his total business. I told him that I 
thought he was overtaxing the consumer with an 
expense of 15 per cent, in labor and only 1 per cent. 
in the form of informative advertising, which could 
unquestionably reduce the cost of salesmanship, 
when it had the intelligent cooperation of clerks 
trained to thoroughly cooperate with the selling cam- 
paigns, of which advertising should be a more impor- 
tant part than at present. 

This same condition runs through the jobbing 
business. Many men unpack and handle goods and 
pack them up again, which, if standardized, and the 
consumer educated to want them in exactly the form 
in which they left the manufacturer, could be shipped 
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direct from manufacturer to consumer, but bought 
intelligently in a retail store from well-displayed 
samples. 

There is tremendous opportunity for improvement 
along these lines, and I predict that the next ten 
years will see changes that might be characterized 
as revolutionary. I still afErm that the regular 
established channels of trade will be maintained 
fundamentally along the same lines as they now 
exist. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER X 

There are trade papers which deal with the prob- 
lems outlined in this chapter, many of them. 3ome 
are of unquestioned leadership, with ofBces in all 
important trade centres. 

Particularly noteworthy are the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist and Iron Age (both published in New York), 
which are edited by men of great power and national 
influence. 

There are five (monthly) publications for under- 
taken and eight for miners. The grocer, the general 
merchant, and the allied trades are served by sixty- 
eight publications. And so on down the list, from 
automobiles to watchmaking. Each one of these 
trades has its own literature, to say nothing of house 
organs and catalogues which display the highest type 
of advertising skill. 



CHAPTER XI 

RETAIL ADVERTISING — PREPARATION 

JN CONSIDERING retail advertising, one must 
not forget that many merchants have gone into 
business without any carefully laid plans in an- 
ticipation of what they were to do. Many men have 
inherited the business — others have started in as 
clerks, and gradually worked up. 

In the agricultural districts are retired farmers 
who came into the towns to educate their children, 
and many of them engaged in the grocery business 
or dealt in agricultural implements. 

The numerous failures reported throughout the 
country tell a graphic story of unpreparedness, lack of 
expert knowledge of the business itself, and especially 
of the characteristics of the consuming public. 

Perhaps at this point I may be justified in digress- 
ing a little and expounding one of my pet theories 
A St ble ^^ reference to the United States Gov- 
Labor ernment, making as far as possible a con- 
AVcMsar!/ to stant demand for labor. In 1896, when 
Successfvl Secretary Bryan was urging the free coinage 
of silver, I wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Record, on the free coinage of 
labor. It will be found in Appendix No. 1. 
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I have never been able to become very enthusiastic 
over the idea of the Government going into business 
Goi)fmme?i< ^^cept on such natural monopolies as the 

Sho-iM Post OfEce Department and Government 

Natural Savings banks, where, especially in the lat- 

Motwpolus ^gj. g^gg^ ^j^g people could have protection 

and absolute security, and in times of panic would 
not hoard their money to the serious detriment of 
business. 

The American people are too prosperous as a whole 
and too kind hearted to permit any human being 
to suffer for the want of food and shelter or raiment. 
If labor is not performed in exchange for these three 
fundamental needs of human nature, then society 
as a whole must bear the burden. Organized charity 
will provide for anybody who absolutely suffers for 
the lack of food, clothing, or housing. But society, 
as a whole, should have the benefit of the labor that 
every human being can perform. 

It is a little short of a crime to have idle men at any 

time, especially when they really want to work. This 

fl^g condition is an indictment of the business 

Crime of ability of the American people to so manage 

Contnln,- '' • « • . ■-, t 

iory their own economic atiairs as to provide for 
Idleness ^J^eir best interests. I have often thought that 
if the United States Army woidd enlist men for a 
six months' period, put them to work at road build- 
ing, pay them handsomely for it — this would be the 
surest method of establishing a minimum wage for 
labor throughout the country, and at the same time 
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would ensure the general public as a whole getting 
the benefit of all work from people who were willing 
to work. Unless the Government does this, it means 
that retailers must always carefully consider the labor 
conditions in any section in which they wish to do 
business. Industries in which men are liable to be 
out of work for long periods of time make the re- 
tailing in such sections very precarious. The mer- 
chant cannot forecast, as he should, his purchases, 
and at times he is absolutely forced to take on serious 
credit risks. 

Other things being equal, the retailer should prefer 
a location in a city where the industries are largely 
advertised. Manufacturers who use advertising to 
create a permanent, steady market are least affected 
by industrial changes. Employees are benefited by 
this policy, as in times of general depression they are 
not laid off. 

Once having determined on the location, if such 

is within the option of the retailer, the next thing 

to do is for him to decide the particular street 

Locaiion upoii wliicli hc will locate his store. 

Within the JJerc again we see the value of the group 

LocalUy ^ PIP 1 

spirit: this accounts for the tact that so 
many square feet on the corner of State and Madison 
streets in Chicago are worth many times more rent 
than identically the same amoimt qf space one mile 
therefrom. 

The fact that a large gToup of people have formed 
a habit of passing a particular corner, or along a par- 
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ticular block, every day, is the reason why a location 
at that point is worth more to the retailer than the 
same amount of space a short distance away. 

The retailer, after securing his location, should 

then consider the characteristics of his group as a 

Apprecia- whole, and also those of the many smaller 

Hon of groups of which the community is composed. 

Mental and tt i i i i i • i • • 

Physical tie sliould study their tastes, their preju- 
Conditions j-^^^g^ ^^y^ influences that are at work to 

maintain or change their mental attitude and their 
method of living. The retailer should select his 
clerks carefully from the viewpoint of their fitness to 
harmonize with the tastes of the majority of his 
customers. Much could be said about fitting up 
his store so that everything would be convenient of 
access. Ample opportunity in the way of showcases, 
counters, and shelves should be given, after being 
carefully thought out, for the display of desirable 
merchandise. Mute salesmanship of this character 
costs little money but brings substantial results. 

The retail merchant should buy reliable, depend- 
able goods. It is always better to concentrate his 

purchases to as small a number of sources of 

Should Be supply as possible in order to make his busi- 

^r^t^' ^^^^ worthy of being sought by the best 

houses, and in this way insuring the largest 
amount of attention. Where the quality of mer- 
chandise or the general policy of the houses from 
which the dealer can buy his supplies, is the same, 
then he should, in justice to himself, give the pref- 
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erence to the salesman who studies his needs and 
who is best equipped to counsel and confer with him 
on how best to merchandise the goods that the dealer 
buys from him. There are many dealers who owe 
much of their success to the counsel and advice and 
careful study of their business on the part of salesmen 
who regarded their line of work as an opportunity 
for service, and who valued the dealer's confidence 
in their judgment as a sacred trust. 

After a dealer knows the purchasing capacity of 
his possible customers, he should endeavor at all times 
to bring them up to an appreciation of a little better 
standard than they naturally would ask for. In this 
way he secures the leadership which is necessary for 
him to build up his business, and to secure and hold 
the trade of people who like to feel that they are 
appreciative of quality and that goods have been 
brought to their attention because of that fact. 

The retailer should always put in advertised goods 
when they are of equal merit with the unadvertised 
lines. If he can buy other goods for less 
tweVahie nioncy, wliicli in his judgment are equally 
oj Adver- good as the advertised line, then he should 
Unadver- determine how valuable to him is the adver- 
p'^^d is tising on the higher priced line. If he can 
figure that this advertising will save liim 
clerk hire, rent, and other expense, then the advertis- 
ing justifies itself. As a rule, however, the advertised 
lines are generally meritorious, and the cost of adver- 
tising is not borne by the consumer. In this case the 
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dealer has no excuse to do anything else but handle 
the lines that are advertised. 

Careful discrimination should be exercised by the 

retailer in taking on exclusive lines of goods. There 

Exdusive are many manufacturers who use this 

Agency method of marketing their goods, because 
they know the thought of having something that 
one's immediate competitor does not possess ap- 
peals to retailers generally. Often retailers make a 
mistake in listening to this argument, for there are 
articles of great national sale which are open to any 
distributor who will buy them, that unquestionably 
give the greatest satisfaction to the final consumer 
because of the advertising which has been done in 
advance, and which is continued after the purchase 
has been made and the buyer's satisfaction ensured 
in every possible way. 

Retailers often make the mistake of trying to 

substitute an article on which they have exclusive 

local sale against one that has a broad 

Prestige national sale. As I have tried to show in 
and Local other chapters in this book, a manufacturer 

tupuiation ^ 

who can get control of the market and re- 
duces the price to entrench himself therein unques- 
tionably gives the greatest possible service to the 
final buyer. I do not know any of these manufac- 
turers who have reduced their prices who want the 
retailer to handle goods without a satisfactory profit. 
In fact, so far as I know, all of these agitations that 
are being waged, which advocate legislation in Con- 
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gress in favor of permitting manufacturers to insist 
on retailers maintaining tiieir prices, are done by the 
manufacturer. He wants the retailer to make 
money, and he does not want to reduce the retailer's 
profit. He knows that if he can get the largest pos- 
sible volume of distribution, he can, in the economy 
of manufacture, reduce prices and entrench himself 
against competition in his own field. He knows that 
price-cutting on the part of the retailer reduces the 
volume of total sales, and that the retailer cannot 
render the consumer the best service unless he is 
sure of regidarity of demand. 

Retailers often make a mistake in spreading their 

expense of doing business over all the articles they 

Anal ze ^^^' ■^^'' instance, it certainly costs a re- 

Sdling taller more in rent and labor and overhead 

to serve a glass of soda at 5 cents a glass 

than to hand out a package of chewing gum, the 

demand for which has been created and developed 

by large national advertising. 

The retailer fools himself if he thinks that the 
washing of the glasses, the labor in dispensing the 
soda, and the amount of time taken up by people 
standing at the soda fountain is anything like the 
same degree of expense to him as the transaction in- 
volved in handing out the chewing gum. x\ll he 
needs to do is to figure how many sales a clerk could 
make to people who came in and asked for chewing 
gum, provided they came in all day in somewhat 
similar manner to which the patrons of an elevated 
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railroad go through the gates and drop their tickets 
into the ticket-dropper receptacle. The elevated rail- 
roads — alarge institution — furnish agood deal of trans- 
portation for 5 cents as well as covering the labor of 
people who sell tickets and receive them at the gates. 

This analogy applied to advertised goods explains 
why many merchants are so successful who take hold 
and cooperate with the national advertisers in the 
distribution of these goods by pushing them. 

The retailer can use every advertising medium that 
I have described in this book. Many of them he can 
afford to use directly. He could get the benefit of all 
of them indirectly by cashing in on the manufac- 
turer's advertising on goods that he distributes 
exclusively in his own section, or by cooper- 

ynih ^ ating with the big, heavy, national adver- 
AdeH^'^ tising campaigns on goods that are not 
confined to any particular store, and by 
doing this, he will get more than his ordinary share 
of the business which the manufacturer is creating. 
The dealer should do no advertising until he is ready 
with the goods to back up all that he promises in 
his advertising. 

EEFERENCES ON CHAPTER XI 

Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham, formerly a partner of 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago and president 
of the Chicago World's Fair, has written a valuable 
book entitled, "The Making of a Merchant," pub- 
lished by Forbes & Company, Chicago, 1911. 
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Advertising has developed greatly as a service 
factor since Mr. Higinbotham was active in business. 
He recommends unadvertised lines as giving the 
dealer a greater profit. To-day he would find that 
the manufacturer's advertising on many lines saves 
the dealer clerk hire, rent, and brings him business. 

He recommends retailers to teach their clerks to 
be decisive in dealing with customers, and aptly 
says: "When the decision is put up to the customer 
he will invariably name the brand most widely ad- 
vertised, because it is the first that comes to his 
mind." 



CHAPTER XII 

RETAIL ADVERTISING — METHODS AND MEDIUMS 

THERE is no argument needed to convince any 
one that if people come to a store, make their 
selections, and allow the proprietor to deliver 
goods through an organized delivery method, that 
they can secure more for their money than if they 
make purchases from peddlers. 

The first purpose of advertising on the part of the 
retailer should be to bring people into his store. 

The people who pass the store every day are in- 
fluenced better by the store window than any other 
medium that could be used. Goods should not 
only be attractively displayed but should be marked 
with prices. In this way the effect of the adver- 
tising in the store window can be accurately checked 
up. 

The same clear-cut fundamentals govern the suc- 
cess of a department store and a fruit-stand. Each 
exists, primarily, because of a group. Each has been 
established in a locality to which common interests 
and needs draw a group of people constantly. 

In polishing his apples, arranging the grapes and 
cherries iii small packages, and putting in his spare 
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time making up attractive assortments, the fruit- 
seller shows the same elemental appreciation of the 
Attract advertising value of display which is revealed 

Favorable in the department store's handsome win- 
attention , ,11 1 1 

dews, neat shelves and counters, and care- 
fully trained clerks who impress all comers with the 
fact that "it is a pleasure to show goods." 

The price ticket on a basket of grapes is at once 
an appeal to the l^argain-hunting instinct of the 
suburbanite and constantly a confidence-compelling 
affirmation by the proprietor that the goods are worth 
the price asked, and that he is willing for any one to 
know it. 

This same fruit vendor has found out that he can 
depend upon a certain class of cliscriniinating trade 
if he sells well-advertised goods in the original un- 
broken package. Many a small store proprietor 
would do well to follow his example and display them 
in his windows. 

A retailer in Chicago recr-ntly i;io\-ed his store 
and paid $15,000 more a year for rent for identically 
the same space he had liefore. In tlie new location he 
had six show windows, as he took a corner, where 
before he only had two. It is a question whether the 
class of people or the number which pass the new 
store were any different than in the other. The 
$15,000 additional rent was more than justified by 
the four additional store windows. These windows 
were constantly changed with goods attractively 
displayed. 
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After the store windows have been used to bring 
people into the store, it goes without saying that 
goods should be attractively displayed in- 
shore side the store, not only to interest people. 
Display Ij^ji- [.q stimulate their desire to purchase. 

Essential . . ^ . 

This mute salesmanship, employing the 
power of suggestion, often makes more sales than 
a clerk can do by trying to talk people into buying. 

The very best medium that a retailer can use to 
bring people into his store that do not regularly pass 
by his location, is the newspapers. A retailer who 
knows how to use a local newspaper and get a prompt 
response is very fortunate indeed. 

i\s I have said before, it isn't necessary to adver- 
tise bargains all the time. It is wise for the retailer 
to regularly and systematically impress upon the 
readers of the newspapers the fact that he sells de- 
pendable goods, and he stands back of everything 
offered in his store. 

In only one way has modern business improved 

upon the method of the late IV'Ir. A. T. Stewart, 

who used to stand at the front door of the 

Impr^I store, greet his regular customers bj' name, 

meni in and occasionally slip into a package a tape- 

Modern i p i i i r ^ 

Business Is Ime, a spool ot thread, or some other useful 
Froft^P^r- little article, for good measure. The im- 
sonai to In- provcment is the change from a personal to 

stUutional •,.,,• 11 • ,1 1 . p 

Business ^m mstitutioual busmess, the result of em- 
phasizing the fact that the business is being 
conducted according to such sound merchandising 
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principles that the constant personal presence of the 
owner is not essential to perfect service. The one- 
price system and the "money-back if goods are re- 
turned within a reasonable time" have gained the 
confidence of the pubhc. This thought should be 
continuously reiterated in the retailer's newspaper 
announcements . 

One of the best ways in which a retailer can use 
his local newspaper is fully described in another 
chapter headed "National Advertising and Exclusive 
Dealers." 

Where the retailer has exclusive sales of a nation- 
ally advertised specialty, it doubles the value of his 
own newspaper advertising by connecting his store 
with the national magazine advertising of the manu- 
facturer. 

There are many advertising mediums which the 

retailer should absolutely refuse to use. I refer par- 

fjjg ticularly to those that are of a semi-benev- 

Retailer olent or scmi-charitablc character. 

Able to The retailer should make an advertising 

Say No appropriation of from 3 to 5 per cent, of his 
total sales and then spend it as if it was the money 
of somebody else that had been entrusted to him to 
accomplish the best that could be done with it . The 
retailer who looks at his advertising appropriation 
in this way will not use the various schemes that are 
continually being put up to him. 

There are men who go around the country enlisting 
the retailers to advertise in their own local newspa- 
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pers on schemes that make the solicitors enormous 
profits. This, however, is being relegated to the past 
because of increased appreciation of the value of good 
advertising methods on the part of the retailer and 
the newspaper publishers. 

The retailer should not buy calendars or novelties 
or devices of any kind unless he knows in advance 
exactly how he is going to distribute them. 

The very best way to distribute anything of this 

kind is to have people come into his store and get 

fli^ them. He should have a distributing plan 

Pjan More [j^ the form of newspaper or mail adver- 

Importani . . i- i i ■ i i- 

Than tiie tismg to accompush this before he buys. 

Medium jf ^ retailer feels that he must contribute 
something to a local church organization, or a lodge, 
or some other semi-benevolent enterprise that ap- 
proaches him for an advertisement in a program, 
he ought to, in some way, find a method by which 
he could contribute the equivalent of this money in 
the form of merchandise which people would have to 
come to the store to see or to derive any benefit there- 
from. It would take several books to record all of 
the clever ideas that have been worked out along this 
line. There are trade-papers and special advertising 
papers that are continually recording these things, 
and it is not the function of a book like this one to go 
any further into detail. 

The dealer should, at all times, have his store in 
such an attractive condition that it is profitable for 
him to have people visit it. 
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I have previously pointed out that the big depart- 
ment store is in the best position to use local news- 
papers. Fortunate indeed is the retailer in a town 
that has a good local newspaper, circulating entirely 
in his trade territory. 

An entirely different problem is presented to the 
neighborhood retailer in a large city or to the sub- 
urban dealer who has no local newspapers whose 
trade territory corresponds with his own. 

These suburban storekeepers, especially grocers 

and druggists, are just now discovering that if they 

How display wares which are being widely ad- 

Suburhan vertiscd in newspapers and magazines that 

Can Cash circuIatc iu their neighborhood, they can 

In on the (^gjj Jq qq ^-j^jg advertising identically as 

Manufac- . _ _ "^ •" 

turers' if it was their own. 

Advertisinq * \. e i t i t 

A number of newspaper publishers reahze 
how important it is that these retailers who cannot 
aflFord to advertise themselves know how to benefit 
by the manufacturers' general advertising. 

No department store proprietor would even think 
of advertising a special line of goods, unless his clerks 
were properly educated and specially coached how to 
cooperate with the advertising when the people 
came in to see the goods. All retail stores can use 
the manufacturers' newspaper and general adver- 
tising, without paying for it, by merely cooperating 
with it. The retailer who knows what is good in 
newspaper and magazine advertising, who knows 
the circulation of the general mediums in his ter- 
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ritory, can realize on the manufacturers' advertising 
just as completely as if he was paying for it himself. 

If he is in doubt as to the amount that is spent by 
the house that sells him, he can get accurate infor- 
mation by applying direct to the publisher, 

Retailer OT to any large advertising organization that 
^"d ^"y'^^'^'^opeTates with national advertisers in pre- 
paring and placing copy. 

Some retailers have been imposed upon by adver- 
tising promises that have never been realized, and 
have erroneously assumed that all advertising is 
alike, and that one manufacturer's publicity is no 
more valuable than another's. No part of the re- 
tailer's education is more important than that he 
have an accurate knowledge of advertising mediums, 
both national and local. This will enable him to dis- 
criminate between the manufacturers who use adver- 
tising to serve the consumer, and reduce the cost of 
distribution, and those who try to bluff him by making 
him think that the advertising is being done on a 
larger scale than is really the case. 

The better grade magazines, newspapers, and class 
publications are exercising close censorship over the 
manufacturer who does business along questionable 
lines. Many publishers will not accept copy unless 
they know that the advertising is sincere, straight- 
forward, and done with the idea of benefiting both 
the consumer and the distributor. Just as any 
banker will give an opinion of any worthy investment, 
so any advertising house of standing will verify the 
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claims of the reputable advertiser. Dealers certainly 
should not give their cooperation where this is lacking. 
In closing let me reiterate that a dealer should sit 
down at least once a year and map out for himself a 
definite, tangible, complete campaign. He 
Work— should know exactly how much his appropria- 
IFoWc Your tionis,and heshould spend itas if it was some- 
body's money that had been entrusted him to 
get the very best results from. He should be regular 
and systematic, and he should use all of the means 
that are placed at his disposal. He can have all of the 
exhilaration of the chemist who works in his labora- 
tories, the satisfaction of the mathematician that 
solves problems, the zest of the hunter, and the calm 
satisfaction of the man who makes plans and sees 
them materialize. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XII 

Very manybooks have been written about retail ad- 
vertising. Correspondence school courses are largely 
concerned with writing advertisements for retailers. 
A number of houses furnish a syndicate service in 
the form of ready-made advertisements selling one 
dealer in a locality. 

In almost every city of 10,000 population or more 
there are one or more advertising agencies or adver- 
tising service bureaus which make a specialty of 
writing copy for retailers. Practically every paper 
covering retail trades has a department devoted to 
retail advertising. 
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The live daily newspapers, in metropolitan and 
provincial cities, are the best primers for the man 
who wants to study the best, latest, and broadest 
aspects of retail advertising. 

]Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
states that when a boy in a small Iowa town he sub- 
scribed for the great newspapers of our large cities, 
in order to keep constantly in touch with the outside 
world. 



CHAPTER XIII 

RETAIL ADVERTISING — MAKING GOOD 

3^T AN exhibit of farm vehicles, once, I heard 
/-\ a barker point out clearly the institutionalism 
-^ -*■ of banking and merchandising, and the labor- 
saving valueof trustworthy methods of doing business, 
in his reply to a couple of farmers who were chafEng 
him about his sales talk for the buggies he was dem- 
onstrating. They told him he was the most in- 
teresting liar that they had ever he^rd. He turned 
on them and quickly said: "You are honest farmers, 
but you have a peculiar way of showing your honestj' 
when you do business with each other. You trust 
your bankers with your money without question. 
You let your wife and children trade with your local 
merchants and it never bothers you at all, because 
you know they will be given a square deal. But I 
notice that when one of you wants to buj' a horse or 
a calf or anything else from another farmer, this is 
never delegated to anybody. You always do the 
work yourself. You are honest, you certainly are, 
and you show it in the way you trust each other." 

The particular point in this story is the fact that 
the dealer is expected to be honest and trustworthy 
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as a matter of course, and there can be no doubt 
that his influence, prestige, and permanent position 
in the field in which he is doing business are in direct 
relation to the size of the group that has this kind of 
confidence in him. 

I have outlined in chapters XI and XII that the 

retailer should be prepared, and that he should use 

Maintain- advertising mediums to accomplish a spe- 

ing cific purpose. But after all this has been 

Confidence , , , . i i • ■ • i 

Increases done, there remains an additional respon- 

'''^ ^'"^'"' ^ sibility which in my judgment is worthy of 

a separate chapter. And that is the idea of 

making good on every advertisement that the dealer 

puts out. 

The retailer who gets the most out of advertising 
is one who regards every advertisement in the same 
light that he does a note that he gives to his bank 
or to a house that supplies him with merchandise. 
He has invited the public to his store and put himself 
in the same position of a host who is giving a dinner 
party. If people come to the party and nobody 
knows about their coming, and there is a hurrying 
and scurrying about to put extra plates on the table 
and apologies for the lack of preparation, the guest 
naturally feels that he was not really desired after 
all. 

It is of the utmost importance that the advertiser 
back up his advertising with the same sincerity that 
he expresses in his announcement. Clerks must be 
trained to appreciate that the word of the store has 
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been given, and that any failure to make good on their 
part is a very serious offence. 

One of the most successful heads of a big depart- 
ment store that I know believes that he cannot pos- 
Inviiing the^'^^^y casli in ou his advertising unless he 
Return of maintains the confidence of every one who 

Merchan- . , . , 

dise comes into his store to an extreme degree. 
Increased ^g g^j^ instance, he told me one day, when I 

Profits _ ' . 

called on him, that the man who had just 
left his office was the manager of his shoe depart- 
ment, and he showed me with great satisfaction a 
report that his manager had just left with him. He 
explained that three months before he had called 
on this department manager and told him that the 
percentage of returned shoes was too small. The 
subordinate mentionet! that he had expected commen- 
dation instead of criticism for this, and insisted that 
wherever there had been the least reason he had 
permitted shoes to be returiu d and the money re- 
funded or other shoes sent out in place of them. 

"You certainly don't want to let a girl come in 
here and get a pair of fine dancing shoes, wear them 
all night, and come in the next morning and change 
them for everyday shoes," the department manager 
protested. 

"That is exactly what I do want. Those girls have 
fathers and mothers who undoubtedly do not approve 
of what the girls do, but they will feel kindlier to- 
ward us when they find that we are indulgent with 
their children. Try it three months and see." 
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The report showed an increased volume in sales in 
the shoe department that the head of the store figured 
was due to no other reason than greater liberality in 
the matter of returns. 

On another occasion, I called with a salesman rep- 
resenting a large paint house on a prominent store. 
"Taking The keen eye of this salesman picked out a 

Back" small can of paint that was lying on the 

Ooods the i i i i -p i i ii i 

Dealer Didnoor and asked the manager il he handled 
Not Sell tiiis particular brand. The manager laughed 
and said: "No, but a woman came in here this 
morning and said she had bought this can from us 
and didn't want to use it, and so, of course, we took 
it back without argument." 

This was certainly an extreme case, where a de- 
partment manager allowed the customer to say that 
she had bought an article that he had never had in 
the store and gave her the money which she claimed 
to have paid for it. It illustrates, however, the idea 
that the state of mind of the customer toward the store 
is of the utmost importance and cannot be trifled with 
without detriment to the group spirit, which is really, 
after all, the essential character of the store. 

Service to the customer should be the beginning, 
The Pmoer the expression, and the "follow-up " of every 
of Service advertisement. 

Attractivewindow,counter,andfloordisplays, which 

remind and inform passers-by, are true service factors. 

They economize the time of the consumer and dealer. 

Courteous, prompt, and intelligent attention of 
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salesmen who know their stock, and having constantly 
in mind the satisfaction of the customer, is the only 
good-will asset which will bring trade from a long dis- 
tance and hold it in spite of price competition. 

Retailers who sell service have no mail-order com- 
petition, and they do not advertise the mail-order 
business even by discussion. 

When we can be sure of price maintenance on na- 
tionally advertised goods, we shall have reliable mer- 
chandise at lower prices than ever before. 

Cutting bccause of economv in wholesale production, 

Benefiu unimpeded movement to the consumer, with 
Nobody , , ^ 

mmimum cost of salesmanship on the part 

of distributor and dealer. The retailer who adver- 
tises bargains is not giving his customer a square 
deal if he sells an advertised product of merit at 
a price less than the legitimate cost to distribute 
the same. The retailer is not giving the consumer, 
who is his customer, the service or the protection to 
which he or she is entitled when he cuts prices on 
advertised goods with the sole idea of making a profit 
out of selling other goods on which the margin of 
profit is abnormally high. 

I recognize that the statement that the retailer 
should maintain in all cases the prices that the manu- 
facturer puts on the goods to be sold to the consumer 
will be open to question. I want, however, to make 
myself perfectly clear. There are, especially in the 
drug field, lines of goods on which the profit is marked 
abnormally high for the retailer. On the theory that 
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all business should benefit the consumer, we cannot 
exploit him by asking him to pay more than the 
service is actually worth. Many of the cut-rate drug 
stores are performing a legitimate function, but they 
are giving the people a wrong impression regarding 
cut prices. The fact of the matter is that the retail 
margin scheduled by the manufacturer was too high 
in the first place, and most manufacturers do not ex- 
pect these margins to be maintained. 

There can be no question, however, that on nation- 
ally advertised goods of genuine merit where the 
price for chstribution has been scientifically fixed, 
the retailer will do best to cooperate along these lines. 
He cannot be true to liis customers if he creates the im- 
pression that he is selling all goods on the same nar- 
row margin that he does advertised goods of real merit 
when he cuts the retail price on them. On the other 
hand, he cannot command the cooperation and sup- 
port from the manufacturer in developing a larger 
volume of business when he interferes with his scien- 
tifically developed plans to benefit the consumer. 

Tliis brings up a question that might as well be 

discussed here as anywhere, and that is whether the 

price that is charged for many goods is 

Difference Worthy of the service the buyer receives. 

Beiweeii Yov instance, there are many conscientious 

Reed, and people wlio believe that any business in 

^'Tr^™'^ liquors, tobacco, and luxuries generally is 

an economic waste and a burden to the 

public. There are others who believe that the sale 
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of patent medicines is detrimental to the interest 
of the people as a whole. There are others who do 
not believe that investments should be advertised 
at all in themselves, but that advertising in connec- 
tion with investments should refer wholly to the 
integrity and the ability of the banking house or in- 
vestment institution that sells the securities. 

We must recognize that intrinsic value, real value, 
and commercial value are entirely different things. 

I would define intrinsic value as that quality in 
articles which scientific expert buyers would deter- 
mine by tests. Alcohol used in the arts might be 
intrinsically more valuable coming from one distillery 
than another. Yet in the minds of many people, 
alcohol has practically no real value. 

Real value is something that without c^uestion 
contributes to the benefit of the human race as a 
whole. There is no question that pure water pos- 
sesses real value. There might be some discussion 
as to the intrinsic and commercial value of pure 
water. These differences of opinion would depend 
wholly on the relation of other things connected with 
it. 

Commercial value is that quality in an article that 
creates satisfaction. Satisfaction is the test of every 
purchase. When the consumer is satisfied with his 
purchase we may safely say that the article that he 
bought possesses commercial value, and necessarily 
that is the basis on which we must discuss the ques- 
tion of value in its relation to advertising. 
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The point has been made that the department 

store and its very attractive advertising has raised 

the standard of hving to such a point that 

Service many people want luxuries and justify the 
Becmne Too possession of them on the theory that they 
are actual necessities. It has been pointed 
out that the most valuable work for the community 
as a whole has been done by people who endured 
privation rather than by those surrounded with 
luxuries which take time to enjoj^ as well as require 
heavy expense to maintain. I have never been able 
to see how advertising could in any way be respon- 
sible for creating a condition that would be injurious 
to the people in any degree. Perhaps I should qualify 
that by saying that truthful advertising could not in- 
jure the people in any possible way. 

Fortunately, the movement for truthful advertis- 
ing has been brought about by advertising men them- 
selves who realized that advertising's greatest value 
would be demonstrated and developed by having it 
always dependable. 

The insiders in advertising have asked that the 
law take cognizance of the benefit of truthful adver- 
tising and discipline those who do not follow the lines 
of their best interests. 

From intimate observation of a number of captains 
of industry I have made up my mind that they get 
little more in exchange for their arduous efforts than 
shelter, clothing, and a very modest amount of food. 
These men work under self-imposed privations be- 
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cause they can accomplish the big work they are 
doing better by following such methods. 

Booker T. Washington is authority for the state- 
ment that until the negro is aroused to the desire to 
ff^g possess things that are generally conceded 
Desire for ^o be luxuries, he cannot be stimulated to 
SHmnlaies scientific and fruitful methods of industry. I 

" ""''^^ amsure that the cultivation of domesticity — • 
the beautifying of the home, maldng it a more com- 
fortable place to live in, the possession of works of art, 
and the consequent care in preserving and caring for 
them — has its reflex upon the community as a whole. 

Personally I am not afraid of the extension of the 
service idea on the part of our big department stores, 
where it is true that the cost of concerts, lectures, 
rest rooms, and long-range deliveries must be covered 
in the price that people pay for merchandise. There 
are many compensations resulting from this method, 
but the best protection of its abuse lies in the fact 
that large national advertisers are competing with 
each other to give to the consumer or final buyer the 
greatest possible service for the amount of money 
he spends. 

This force is at work apparently at the present 

time in competition with the big department stores, 

though there are signs that some of the 

Comp'^L larger and better managed department 

Inmie.1 gtores are seeing that there is a basis for 

Cooperation . • i i i • i i 

cooperation -watli the large national adver- 
tiser. If the department store refuses to distribute 
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the large national advertisers' products because there 
isn't sufficient margin to pay for all of this service, 
these goods will be distributed by smaller stores 
located closer to the consumer. This is competition 
along service lines that cannot help but benefit every- 
body that is engaged in it. 

Advertising can — and I predict will during the 

next ten years — accomplish many reforms. It is 

going to show that the buying from peddlers 

Advertising . ,11 

Will Bring IS an Unnecessary tax upon the people as a 
Nesded ^hole; that the time of these canvassers 

KejOTms 

could be better spent in more productive 
labor for the community. 

Advertising is going to prove that food products 
handled in a sanitary way will not only eliminate 
the waste due to sickness, the result of unsanitary 
conditions, but that the possibility of doing things 
in a broad, large way will increase the market, and 
wherever markets are increased the proceeds of a 
day's labor always buys more. 

Advertising is the most dependable force wliich we 
have to-day to overcome the ups and downs of labor 
conditions. 

It is very seldom that the large national institution 
that markets its goods tlurough advertising channels 
lays off men. 

As a rule, the well-managed business is continually 
adding to its force of operatives and is doing business 
along steady, stable, permanent lines. 

The large national advertiser necessarily has to be 
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a student of general conditions, and lie prices his goods 

to the consumer on the basis that will take care of 

the fluctuations of raw material. There is 

Conditions no argument that stable conditions are better 

Insure £qj. industrious people than any other kind. 

frospenty i- i •j 

We need only go back a few centuries and 
realize in what a low state agriculture was when the 
castles along the Rhine and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were inhabited by warriors who protected the 
tillers of the soil from pirates, but at a price which gave 
averyslight return indeed to the farmer himself. This 
should be contrasted with the continued prosperity of 
the six million American farmers of to-day. This is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of stable conditions. 
There is no force at work in America doing more to 
establish and maintain stable conditions than adver- 
tising. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XIII 

Particularly recommended is "How to Run a 
Store at a Profit" (the System Publishing Company, 
Chicago), from which the following suggestions for 
the retailer have been culled : 

1. Fixed price articles carried as an accommodation 
ought to at least take care of themselves. 

2. Newspaper advertising appropriation should be 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 

3. Carry the right amount of stock and no more. 

4. Watch your overhead expense. Overhead is 
frequently figured incorrectly or charged incorrectly. 
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5. Know at all times what percentage of your 
profit is actually net. 

6. Have your goods so arranged and displayed that 
the minimum amount of time is necessary for laying 
them before the customer. 

7. Keep a record of the percentage of the selling 
price lost by mark-downs. 

8. Look out for negative expenses. They are: 
poor display's, dingy stores, insufEcient light, heat, 
or ventilation, ice on sidewalks, discourteous or in- 
attentive clerks, etc. 

9. In bujang forget thatyouownthestoreandregard 
yourself as the purchasing agent for your community. 

I also call attention to the "Retail Merchant's 
Ten Commandments," which were published in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City: 

1. Confine purchases to as few houses as possible. 

2. Do not overbuy. 

3. Take all discounts and pay all bills when due. 

4. Have some books, especially an accurate ex- 
pense account, a daily sales record, a book showing 
purchases, with cost and when due. 

5. Carry enough insurance. 

6. Make accurate reports to the commercial agen- 
cies and answer all letters. 

7. Keep a clean, well-arranged store. 

8. Do as much cash business as possible. 

9. Do not make unjust claims. 
10. Live within your means. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING is most competent when it serves 
the consumer in the distribution of worthy 
merchandise through the natural channels of 
trade. 

Some people think that the mail-order business is 
an illogical and unnatural business, because it elimi- 
nates the jobber, the traveling salesman, and the 
retailer. It is not. It is the direct result of intel- 
ligent and adequate advertising. No one can fully 
grasp the power of national advertising and mer- 
chandising through the natural channels of trade 
Total Mali- ^^^^^ ^*^ clearly comprehends the possibilities 
order Busi- and the limitations of the mail-order busi- 

ness of 

United neSS. 

, ,^'^!''L.r. Two great mail-order establishments in 

$2,094,000- ... 

000 per Chicago are credited with a combined annual 
^''^'' business of $113,000,000 for 1913.* 

The total mail-order business of the United States 
has been estimated to be $2,094,000,000, or about 
$22.76 per individual. f During 1912 the Ameri- 

*Quoted from December Boston Traveler-Herald. 

tThese 6gures were given me by Mr. C. C. Parlin, who has been mak- 
ing an extensive research, recently, for the Curtis Publishing Company, 

1£1 
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can family spent $785,000,000 for men's clothing, 
$600,000,000 for women's clothing, and $1 , 125,000,000 
for children's clothing. The total, $2,510,000,000, 
is a little more than $27 per capita for the 91,972,266 
people of the United States according to the census 
of 1910. 

There are 20,689,000 families in the United States. 

Their income is about $27,000,000,000. With twenty- 

p, , seven billions coming in and only two bil- 

Roomfor lions going out in mail-order business, there 

order aid '^^ ^ chance for our 790,886 retailers and 

Decder tJig 42,293 wholesalers who look after their 

Business ii i • 

needs to do an excellent business. 

There are 2,164 towns of 2,500 people or more in 

the United States, having a total population of 

41,140,847. More than 42,000,000 people live on 

our 6,361,502 farms. This leaves about 8,000,000 in 

villages of less than 2,500. Our 42,517 rural mail 

routes serve 16,199,000 people. These fig- 

Business '^•rcs sufBcc to provc that there is a natural 

Natural a7id ^^-^^^ strictlv legitimate place for mail-order 

Legmmaie '' . . 

business, and it is bound to increase in vol- 
ume each year. 

A large wholesale jobbing house has recently been 
estimating the cost of doing business with three 
classes of merchants, i. e., those located in towns of 
(1) less than 2,500 population, (2) between 2,500 and 
25,000, and (3) 25,000 and up. They found out that 
it does not pay to send a traveling salesman with a 
full line of samples to a town whose population is 
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less than 2,500; and that unless the merchant him- 
self goes to the market often, he cannot meet mail- 
order competition, for his merchandise will not 
satisfy the wants which the newspapers and maga- 
zines have aroused by the story of what is newest 
and best in the large cities. 

For many years I have been asking my dealer 

friends this question, "Does a live, wide-awake local 

merchant who comes to market at least 

rride-aioaie twice a year fear mail-order competition?" 

Merchant J have Still to find an instance in which a 

Has No 

Fear of good merchant was not able to meet and 
ilail-order Qvej-come it. Mail-order business depends 

Compeiiiion i 

on the inadequacy or incompetency of local 
merchants or serves a class of people so widely scat- 
tered and having wants and desires so occasional 
tliat it would not pay the local merchant to consider 
them. 

This, it seems to me, is the rightful field of mail- 
order business, and retailers and mail-order houses 
y^^ are recognizing it. It includes courses of 
Field Thai, instruction by correspondence, awarding 

Mail-order . p . i i p e 

Advertisers premmms tor tiic sale oi soaps, periumes, 
Seroe tg^s, and coffccs to one's neighbors, buying 

Belter 1 han . "^ . , 

Any One diamonds and household furniture on the 
" installment plan, and all kinds of farm 
utensils, building materials, bicycles, buggies, pianos, 
piano players, and the like. Dealers in poultry and 
poultry supplies, and subscription agents have been 
especially successful with mail-order methods. The 
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purchasers are so widely scattered and the lines so 
seasonable that it does not pay the retailer to stock 
them. 

Quite a number of nationally advertised lines of 

merchandise were started in a mail-order way. When 

a group of influential consumers had been 

Nai^nalhj developed, the agency for the line was given 

Advertised to a local retailer, who cooperated with the 

Lines . . . -Ill 

Sfaried in a national advertismg. Ihis plan has been 
Way ^ niost economical and successful in introduc- 
ing such articles as card-index cabinets, 
sectional bookcases, guaranteed hosiery, tailors-to- 
the-trade supplies, washing machines, safety razors, 
typewriters, and cameras. 

Each mail-order house builds its own consumer 
group. The sum total of these small groups con- 
stitutes one great group which buys by mail. There 
are a number of publications of national circulation 
whose subscription lists are the result of sending 
circulars through the mails. There are some which 
are called "mail-order papers." 

Those who subscribe by mail are not likely to buy 
by mail. In Augusta, Me., a city of 13,000, two 
Choosing publishing houses send out, each day of the 
theMediumyQ.^Y, an average of more than a carload of 
MaU-mder mail-ordcr matter. To look through the 
Advertising advertising columns of these publications, 
to answer the advertisements, and to study the follow- 
up material would be a liberal education in mail- 
order methods. 
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No mail-order business that I know of selling 
direct from its advertisements has been successful. 

Almost without exception mail-order advertising 
aims to locate possible buyers. Whether or not a 
mail-order business will pay dei>ends upon the con- 
tents of the catalogues, printed literature, and sales 
letters sent out. Many of the money-making mail- 
order businesses of the past twenty years have been 
based on plausible but insincere appeals. But the 
government took a hand and put most of these fakes 
out of business. 

Mail-order houses which make good on their 
promises merit the confidence their customers have 

Sales ^^ them. Their catalogues are informative. 
Producing modcls of logical and emotional appeal, and 

High'' could profitably be studied by every mer- 

Quality ^hant and clerk who handles similar lines. 
Used by . 

Mail-order Houscs whicli put out large catalogues reckon 

°^^ each page as worth several thousand of 

dollars in sales power; and each department is 

charged with the cost of the space it occupies in the 

catalogues. Therefore a high premium is placed upon 

ability to write accurate, informative, sales-compelling 

descriptions of the items illustrated tlierein. 

Catalogues are not sent out indiscriminately. The 
utmost care is taken to prepare the mind of the 
recipient for the catalogue and to invest it with value 
in his or her eyes. Customers who have not ordered 
for some time are cut off the mailing-list. 

Eacli letter or inquiry is completely and cheerfully 
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answered; each complaint is given courteous and 

careful attention. The confidence of the buyer is 

stimulated and courted in every possible 

Confidelwe ^^Y' even to sending goods out on approval. 

—the Con- This is not really the risk it appears, be- 

stant Aim ^ . , _, 

of the cause the postal laws oi the Umted states 
Ho'Ze'"' ^^® very strictly enforced. Our Government 
deals promptly with the man who buys 
merchandise by mail and does not pay for it. Express 
companies allow buyers to inspect goods sent out 
by a mail-order house on approval, to be returned to 
them if unsatisfactory. 

It is interesting to note (as proof that the mail- 
order business does not encroach upon the territory 
supplied by the ordinary channels of trade) that large 
retail stores in big cities have found it impossible to 
build successful mail-order departments with the 
talent which is useful and valuable in serving the 
consumer over the counter. 

There is something fascinating about being able to 

write a piece of copy that will produce direct mail-order 

„ ^ , replies within a certain cost. The prepa- 

Copy Musi ration of mail-order literature, the answer- 

Offset \u i^g of letters, and the handling of the goods 

Prestige, thcmselves must be delegated to persons who 

Displays, i. i i /t> i 

arid Per- realize that they must moi-e than onset the 
""nmmhil^' prestigc-producing and confidence-building 
of the effect of a well-located store, attractive coun- 
ter and window displays, and capable sales- 
men. The copy writer must understand the value 
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of these factors, and replace them in the printed 
words in the catalogues and in the letters which he 
writes. 

The building of an advertisement which shall at- 
tract new customers for a mail-order house is as 
severe a test as a copy writer can be put to. Unless 
he gets enough direct responses from the right class 
of people to make the merchandising effort as a whole 
profitable, his work is wasted. He must know how 
to tell an interesting and plausible story; he must 
also have the faculty of putting into that story an 
appeal to the buying impulse which will bring a re- 
sponse large enough to prove constantly that his work 
is being well done. He must keep in mind all the 
follow-up material which is to be used upon these in- 
quiries, so that he will not attract the merely curious; 
for confidence, once won, must not be trifled with. 

The trained writer of maU-order advertisements 
knows that a single word may effect seriously the 
Eve Worrl^^^^^^^ °^ inquiries received. The head- 

Musi Be line, "Increase Your Salary," brought twice 
Weighedin^s many inquiries, in the same publica- 
Writinga i[qjj_ as " lucrcasc Your Income," the rest 

Mail-order . . 

Advertise- of the advertisement bemg exactly the 

ment „ 

same. 
A considerable portion of the want columns of 
daily newspapers and also of the advertising space 
of mail-order papers is devoted to "Agents Wanted" 
advertisements. The consumer unquestionably pays 
more for the article that is peddled from house to 
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house than for equivalent values to be had of any 
reputable retailer. 

It is safe to assume, however, that as long as human 
nature is as it is, the satisfaction of having one's 
trade sought after and the pleasure of listening to a 
forceful sales talk will make it profitable to peddle 
sewing machines, subscription books, enlarged por- 
traits, and manj' household articles. Almost all such 
agents are secured by mail. 

Manufacturers whose product is to be sold by can- 
vassers put out ingenious advertising and follow-up 
The Chanae^^^^^^^^' "^^^ word "Rider, " in front of the 
of One stereotjT^ed but none the less dependable 
a Wonderful'^ords "Agents Wanted," brought the Mead 
Advertise- QyQl^ Company 630 answers from a single 
Mediocre insertion of an inch advertisement in the 
Youth's Companion. Something about the 
headline, "Rider Agents Wanted," gave the old story 
a new significance, and many people wrote in who 
decided, when the agency plan was explained to them, 
to buy the bicycle but not to canvass for sales. 

Six pieces of copy, with different headlines, but all 

telling the same story, published on different pages 

(joorf of the same publication, brought answers 

Mail-order costing from 8 cents to $1.54 per inquiry. 

Should Be A good piece of mail-order copy can carry 

Repeated ^^ expenditure of from $50,000 to $200,000 

before it wears out. A business which sells a course 

of instruction pays as high as $1.00 per inquiry, 

and makes good money on each of seven follow- 
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up letters wliich are sent out within the next eighteen 
months. 

I have indicated that the best foundation for a 

mail-order business is the list of names resulting from 

dragnet advertisements in mediums of gen- 

Getlinn the , . , , . 

Names of eral Circulation. 

Possible Businesses have also been built up by cir- 

Duijers ... i •! 

cularizing lists of names. Several houses 
make a specialty of listing dealers according to sec- 
tions, ratings, and the kind of merchandise handled, 
and guarantee the names to be live and that the 
addresses are correct. There is also a business in 
selling names that are taken from answers to mail- 
order advertisements. At clipping bureaus one can 
buy lists of the names of persons who are accustomed 
to travel, those who are reported ill of certain dis- 
eases, those who contemplate building, and other in- 
formation which is gathered from the newspapers. 

Seldom are mail-order advertisements used for 
any other purpose than to get new names of possible 
customers. Some houses have used large space in 
order to get a certain prestige. But in mail-order 
work the custom is to use no more space than is 
necessary to locate a possible buyer. Prestige- 
building and confitlence-developing work 

Mail-order i i i i i i c n 

Advertising uiust be douc DV the Catalogue and lollow- 
f/^f"" up literature. 

Attention i 

on the For many years a certain large seed house 

"^'"^ that sends out more than 500,000 catalogues 

during December and January has used large space 
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in big circulations in March, apparently to get new 
inquiries for the catalogues. But in reality it is to 
centre attention upon the catalogues already placed 
in these 500,000 homes, and to stimulate immediate 
purchases therefrom. 

Much of the "Agents Wanted" misleading mail- 
order advertising has been barred out by the better 
class of national publications. It will be refused by 
large daily newspapers as soon as their publishers 
realize that the confidence of the reader is an asset 
which should not be trifled with by advertisers who 
do not make good in every way. 

Many men who have been successful in planning 
and writing mail-order copy have found a larger and 
more profitable market for their ability in connection 
with the established channels of trade. 

For many Unes of business, then, mail-order 
methods of acquiring and selling the customer are 
most economical, and for the introduction of a prod- 
uct often afford a quicker, more satisfactory, and 
more profitable national distribution than could be 
secm'ed in any other way. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XIV 

A live and readable monthly. The Mail Order 
Journal (Chicago), contains all the news about mail- 
order advertising and much valuable information 
about general advertising. 

In 1900 the Sawyer Publishing Company, Water- 
ville, Me., issued an interesting book, "Secrets of the 
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Mail Order Trade." Though much of its data is 
now obsolete, it is well worth reading as an historical 
document. 

A complete series of the catalogues of any big 
mail-order house shows up very vividly the develop- 
ment of mail-order methods and ideas. 

To answer the advertisements and read the follow- 
up literature sent out by a successful mail-order house 
is one way of making sure that one's information is 
up to date. 



CHAPTER XV 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS 

ONE of the fallacies which an advertising man 
must combat constantly is the statement 
that if a little advertising is good, more of it 
should be a great deal better. Advertising is like 
food — it should be taken, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to an end. Three meals a day three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year is more 
economical and more valuable than alternate fasting 
and feasting. Too little starves and weakens; too 
much is a burden and does not allow the organization 
to function properly. 

In the preceding chapter I indicated that adver- 
tising will start a business. It will also maintain a 
business. The weakness or strength of mail-order 
advertising is at once evident in the business itself, 
for advertising is its very foundation. We see quite 
a different use of advertising when we consider the 
manufacturer selling to the exclusive dealer. Here 
advertising is the factor which amalgamates the work 
of two distinct and strongly entrenched forms of busi- 
ness. On the one hand is the retail merchant who 
values his personal reputation and standing in the 
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community in which he lives; on the other the 
manufacturer who is proud of the quaUty of the 
merchandise he makes and appreciates keenly his 
responsibility to the consumer. 

The manufacturer does not care to have the 

identity of his goods lost in the average jobber's 

stock; the retailer does not want to put his 

rangement creative ability back of merchandise which 

Manufac- ^^^ ^^ Supplied to his trade territory by any 

turer and of his competitors. 
for the The manufacturer approaches the merchant 

^^^^'of and explains that he wants the same high 
quality of service in placing his goods in the 
consumer's hands that he liimself puts into their 
design and maldng. He knows that the retailer cau 
take care of certain elements of a complete service to 
the consumer better and more economically than he 
can. He must convince the retailer that he cau 
maintain a high quality and make it possible for him 
(the retailer) to serve his community with the best 

^, ,, at the least cost to the consumer. 

Fhe Manu- 
facturers Cooperation of such sort cannot be effected 

trSiute All i-inless the manufacturer brings to the mer- 
Possible chant all the selling helps wliicli are produced 

Selling . ,• i ^ • U J 

Help— the m a national way mosi. economically, and 

deliver unless the retailer puts forth the best effort 

Push the of which he and his organization are capable 

and takes advantage of the national selhng 

helps that are given him. 

The manufacturer can afford space in national 
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mediums which, as they circulate in the retailer's 
territory, are the most valuable form of local advertis- 
ing. The manufacturer's national advertising doubles 
the value of the dealer's local publicity when the 
dealer mentions in his local newspapers the nation- 
ally advertised lines he carries exclusively. 

It is evident that a manufacturer can employ ex- 
pert illustrators and the best copy writers, and supply 
the dealer with a complete retail advertising service, 
plates or matrices ready for use in local newspapers, 
at a cost which would be prohibitive to the dealer. 
Booklets, window displays, and sales ideas are fur- 
nished him at the minimum expense. The local dealer 
can draw upon the manufacturer for the best adver- 
tising and merchandising talent. 

Unfortunately the exclusive dealer plan has been 

abused. Therefore many retailers hesitate to back 

an exclusive line with their own prestige 

turns That ^^<^1 hard work. They are right in this stand, 

FaU to Give for gome manufacturers have used national 

Proper . . i i n- i • i 

tSelling advcrtismg as a blun, pure and simple, to 
^^Reiaiiers '°^^ dealers with their goods, and then fail 
to give them the right kind of advertising 
help. This condition is particularly to be regretted, 
because it takes so little money to cover the United 
States in national mediums and so much can be done 
if the manufacturer acts in good faith and advertises 
to arouse the interest of the consumer. 

There are a number of national appropriations 
aggregating less than $100,000 a year which include 
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the use of national mediums and collateral advertis- 
ing helps for the dealer. 

This is only one dollar per thousand popu- 
Adveriidng^^^'^'^''^' but it makes a wonderful showing in 
by Dealers carefully Selected publications of general 
Up with circulation. Dealers whose trade territory 
Adf^Hufng comprises 25,000 people find it profitable to 
spend from $25 to $50 annuallyonlocal news- 
papers, to connect up with this national advertising 
as it is the most influential kind of local advertising 
in their trade territory. 

If the national advertiser furnishes definite sale 
suggestions, the dealer will often spend more. As 
most dealers are committed to a certain amount of 
local advertising in any case, and since the exclusive 
sale of a high -class product is a trade-builder and is as 
profitable as anything they handle, it can be said truth- 
fully that local advertising which cooperates with 
national advertising more than doubles its own value. 
It is possible (it is being done every day) for 
national manufacturers to word advertisements in 
Drauin rncdiums of general circulation so that they 
Inquiries will bring direct mail replies. These letters 
National are the dealer's best weapon of defence 
AdveHiMng against mail-order competition. They also 

to Refer '= ^ .... 

to Local locate people who may be trading with his 

" competitors, and give him an excuse for 

paying them particular attention, so that he can get 

them into his store and demonstrate the superiority 

of his service as a whole. 
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Luckily there are scattered throughout the United 
States dealers who are as good judges of national 
advertising campaigns as they are of merchandise. 
And the manufacturer who makes superior goods 
and supplements this work with a national adver- 
tising campaign which reflects the sincerity and 
honesty that goes into his merchandise will get the 
cooperation of intelligent dealers the minute his sales- 
men show them his national and local advertisingplans. 
Selling goods to one dealer in a community appeals 
particularly to the manufacturer of high-grade mer- 
chandise. There are 559,000 families in the 
One Dealer United States having incomes of $6,000 a 
Appeals yprjp Qj. more. Their trade is worth while. 

Farticuiarly •' 

to Manu- The progressive dealer makes a bid for it 

lHgh-l7ade by having the exclusive sale of high-grade, 

Mer- nationally advertised goods which give him 

chandise , ,i,,, », ii- 

prestige and hold the trade of the wealthier 
families whose community pride makes them buy 
goods at home if the local dealer can give them the 
best quality. 

The exclusive dealer plan has been tried out by 
manufacturers of automobiles, pianos, fine silverware, 
paints, furniture, kitchen cabinets, stoves, candies, 
and shoes. Even in a small town one can pick out, 
by noting window displays and the contents of the 
shelves, the dealer who caters to the high-class maga- 
zine reading group of the community. 

The better magazines now refuse to carry the 
advertising of a manufacturer who seeks the coopera- 
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tion of local dealers, unless his national campaign is 

adequate and accurate, safe and conservative. This 

„ , censorship is winning the confidence of better 

Magazines class dealers throughout the country, and 

teciing The gives manufacturers who have not yet taken 

Dealer by up national advertising assurance of success 

Censoring i i i 

the when they do. 

"^t/t?"^ The only basis for successful exclusive 

Mamtfac- dealer distribution is cooperation between a 

high-class manufacturer and a high-class 

retailer, each doing to the best of his ability that 

which he is best fitted to perform. 

Advertising, which is the cementing factor of this 
relationship, often gets results much greater than the 
financial outlay would seem to warrant. It appears 
to develop power in the same way a lever does. 
It brings out the latent force of both manufacturer 
and retailer as nothing else can. 

Certainly the retailer who has a choice between 
a fine line of goods from a manufacturer who does 
The no general advertising and one equally good 
ManS-^ backed by a broad and skilfully executed 
turer Gets plan of general advertising will not hesitate. 
ence with But the man who makes a superior product 
Live Dealers ^^^ supplements his service to the consumer 
by national advertising and sales-building coopera- 
tion with dealers cannot afford to identify himself 
with a second-rate dealer, or to give the sale of his 
line to one who will not cooperate with him earnestly, 
vigorously, and honestly. 
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It is noteworthy that people who read general mag- 
azines and do not find the goods advertised at any 
local dealer's are inclined to consider it a re- 
Hmdle flection upon the dealer rather than upon 
Admrtised tj^g manufacturer. 

Reflection Producers who advertise nationally should 
dealer remain unrepresented in a community rather 
than allow an incompetent or unsympathetic 
local representative to weaken their prestige and lower 
the standard of service which they have established. 
A cooperative arrangement is impossible if either 
manufacturer or retailer is doing business on a price 
basis. Unless service to the consumer, which is 
nothing less than permanent satisfaction, is the goal 
of both manufacturer and dealer, this form of mer- 
chandising must fail. 

It is not altogether necessary that the manufac- 

tm-er use national mediums. For certain territories 

he may use publications which cover them 

Advertising ■ i i i n i 

in Re- m a broad general way. 1^ or several years a 
stnded certain manufacturer selling almost exclu- 
sively to dealers located within the State of 
Iowa has used three agricultural papers which cover 
Iowa. Daily papers published at wholesale markets 
are as competent as national magazines to reach in- 
fluential consumers and get the cooperation of local 
dealers within the territory which they cover. 

There are manufacturers who do no general adver- 
tising, but furnish the dealer with electrotypes, book- 
lets, mailing cards, form letters, posters, hangers, win- 
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dow displays, motion-picture slides, premiums, and 
novelties. A tailor-to-the-trade establishment which 
Adpertising^^^ built up a large business in this way 
Service spent about $100,000 for devices of this kind 
Dealers and put ou a campaign in five national 
^"v"'iM ™9^ga^ziii6S, including a double-spread in the 
of Difiereru Saturday Evening Post, without increasing 
their total annual advertising expenditure. 
Mailing cards and form letters were largelj- replaced 
by national magazine publicity because it sells both 
consumer and dealer. The net result was more con- 
sumer effect for the same money than they had ever 
had, and therefore more dealer cooperation. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XV 

The campaigns of national advertisers who dis- 
tribute through exclusive dealers are the best material 
for the student. Manufacturers who use this method 
of distribution and dealers who cooperate with them 
will undoubtedly furnish information in detail to all 
who are entitled to it. 

Each campaign is individual and distinct, and has 
solved its various problems in its own way. 

To copy the campaign of another would defeat 
your purpose. 

The creators of new ideas and new ways of dressing 
up the old story make very good money. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TRADEMARKS 

WE WANT to consider, first, what the trade- 
mark is worth to the consumer. 

I can think of no real reason why the con- 
sumer should prefer goods which do not bear a trade- 
mark. He sometimes has a notion that they cost 
less than goods of equal merit which are sold under a 
trademark. But that wrong notion has been bred by 
a certain wasteful kind of advertising effort which 
aimed to develop a bargain-seeking class of buyers. 

Merchandise without a trademark lacks backing. 
People who buy cheap things, or because they are 
so-called bargains, are surely wasting their substance. 
The purchaser of a bargain assumes all responsibility 
as to the quality of the merchandise. So many of 
us are willing to do this because we do not realize 
how little our judgment of value is worth. 

Most of us are qualified to judge of the value of 
only the few lines of merchandise with which we have 
jyf^^f jg had much experience. The highest salaried 
Our men in large mercantile establishments are 
Judgment the buycrs, but not imtil they have had 
^°'^'-^ years of selling experience are they en- 
trusted with the responsibility of selecting from the 
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mass of mixed qualities that which is worthy. Much 
of the talk about the high cost of Hving is fathered 
by the flimsy, useless bargain whicli pleases for the 
moment but does not contribute at all to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the home. But the present-day 
consumer is beginning to demand utility in mer- 
chandise. 

Some retailers who will not handle goods bearing 

the manufacturer's trademark are sincere in this 

stand. They feel the responsibility of giving 

°Between^ to the merchandise they sell the authority 

ManvSac- of their own endorsement. This seems to 

hirer o ^ . « 

and Dealer me One oi the most encouragmg features 
'co^um'et" *^^ modern business. It means that when 
the best retailers and the best manufac- 
turers are both animated by a high sense of re- 
sponsibility to the consumer, a degree of intimate 
cooperation will be possible which the merchandising 
world has not yet known. And the consumer will 
benefit thereby. 

It has not yet occurred to most of us that a trade- 
mark adds to the value of merchandise in our eyes. 
Persons who have declared that such was not the 
case have in the next breath admitted that the piano 
which they owir would not be so valuable, even if 
they knew it to be the very same instrument, were the 
gold leaf which reproduces the trademark removed 
therefrom. 

The trademark fixes responsibility. The manu- 
facturer knows he must make good on the standard 
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which he has established for his product, and the 
consumer actually enjoys more and derives a greater 
satisfaction from an article the fine points of which 
he has been educated to appreciate, an article from 
which he has been taught to extract the largest 
amount of usefulness. 

Trademarked goods, intelligently advertised, yield 
the manufacturer a larger return for his labor, and 
p cost the consumer less money. 

Profit to The maker of a competitive line of merchan- 
^iJ^er' dise must base his selling price on the cost of 
Cost to manufacture and distribution. This price 

Consumer . i i t n • i 

IS unstable, its fluctuations depend upon 
the aggressiveness or lack of intelligence of his com- 
petitors. Under such circumstances, he cannot in- 
stitute or maintain the economies which are possible 
when he can count on a stable price, no matter what 
his competitors may or may not do. 

Given a profit of 25 per cent, on the selling price, 
grocers are glad to push goods sold under a well- 
advertised trademark. On unadvertised lines they 
demand from 33| to 100 per cent. The difference 
represents the cost of advertising to the manufac- 
turer and leaves him an additional profit besides. 
Yet the article costs the consumer no more. Why? 
Because of the elimination of waste in gathering the 
raw materials, in the processes of manufacture, and 
in the distribution of the finished product. 

The advantages to the manufacturer of putting a 
trademark on his goods are so obvious that I can 
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think of no reason for his failing to do so except that 
he wishes to escape responsibility for them. By put- 
ting them out under a trade name he recognizes the 
principle that his own individuality is the basis upon 
which he must build the largest possible influence 
with his fellowmen. 

Advertising a trademark and marketing goods un- 
der it give them stability. Stability means economy. 
It is not a physical or material qualitv, but 

The . . "^ . . " . 

Trademark a state of mind which is the result of satis- 

Mearis faction. 
blabuity 

I have said that the trademark on mer- 
chandise invests it with added value in the purchas- 
er's mind; because we associate trademarks with the 
creation and maintenance of quality standards. 

But the worth of the trademark to the manufac- 
turer lies in the fact tliat it serves as an anchor for all 
creative sales work wliich he has put out in behalf 
of that product. A trademark is the tangil>le thing 
that enables the manufacturer to tie to each piece of 
merchandise that he makes or handles the prestige 
and confidence which his ability and integrity have 
won for him in the buyer's mind. 

Mr. Edward S. Rogers, a prominent trademark 

lawyer of Chicago, states that the right to a trademark 

Do Not (io^s not depend upon invention, discovery, 

Hide Your or registration ; but upon prioritj' of adop- 

Trademark . , , 

Under a tion and use upon goods, and upon contm- 
Bmhel ^^^^ occupation of tlie market with goods 
bearing this mark. 
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This statement is interesting in that it implies an 
obligation on the part of the owner of a trademark 
to be aggressive in salesmanship, to dominate the 
market. He dare not assume that his trademark 
once established he can rest on his oars. If he pushes 
his product constantly, he may be able, later on, to 
reduce the price to the consumer. The resultant in- 
crease in volume would at least maintain the same 
net returns, if it did not actually increase his profits. 
The Ford Motor Company is a notable instance. 

Tlie manufacturer who does not advertise cannot 

take business from the one who does. He may get 

Baddng some busiuess, temporarily, by price-cutting 

Vp the to distributors who will, for a larger margin. 

Trademark i • , , i 

wUk attempt to deliver to hmi business that has 
veHi^ng j^^^^^ created by the producer who advertises. 
But manufacturers and dealers who do this can never 
succeed, save in the sense that piracy and highway 
robbery succeed, \^^len business reaches a state where 
one man can acquire the property of another with- 
out adequate compensation, and keep it, commerce 
will have sunk to a low level. Fortunately proof 
is abundant that the merchant or manufactvuer who 
possesses a franchise in the form of the good-will 
of the general public is stronger than any of the 
powers of pillage or thievery. 

Dealers and consumers have been educated to be- 
lieve that a lower price is a confession of inferiority, 
and that the cost of the trademark (apparently paid 
by the consumer) is so little that its elimination by 
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the non-advertising manufacturer gives him no prac- 
tical advantage in the market. The consumer is not 
benefited by the extra sales cost or the inferior quahty 
of unadvertised lines. 

If, however, a man takes up a line of business which 
has been established by a manufacturer using a trade- 
mark, and competes with him intelligently, 
Stronger the by advertising and straightforward sales 
Competitwn, ^grk, the competition is a distinct benefit 
the Benefit to the Original manufacturer, the dealer, and 

to the ,1 

Trade- ^^^ consumer. 

marked The manufacturer who lets his competi- 

Product 1 1 • • 1 1 • p 

tors make his prices loses his sense ot respon- 
sibility to his customers, and puts a premium on 
mediocrity, slovenliness, and carelessness. 

Legally the trademark must indicate with cer- 
tainty the commercial origin of the article to which it 
is affixed. Thedevice or symbol has no value 

Isv^t apart from the business itself. The courts 
have ruled that a trademark cannot be sep- 
arated, for a price, from the business of which it is the 
visible sign. 

It is not necessaiy to register a trademark, but it 
is always advisable. 

In many foreign countries registration of the trade 
name gives the right of ownersliip to the one making 
the first registry. In the United States it is merely 
presumptive evidence. Title to the business and the 
right to use the trademark depend entirely upon pri- 
ority of use. 
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The law of unfair competition has been the most 
valuable protection that users of trade names have 
had. It says that no one has the right to represent 
his goods to be the goods of another. 

The best trademark is an arbitrary or coined word 
which has no descriptive quality in connection with 
the goods to be sold thereunder. It should be of such 
character that it can mean one thing and nothing else, 
both legally and practically. It is quite easy to in- 
vent a word which is easily pronounced but does not 
appear in the dictionary with a meaning which be- 
longs altogether to the goods on which it is placed. 
It is wiser not to advertise anything like "IMichigan" 
celery, or "INiinnesota" flour, as these are generic, 
descriptive terms and could be adopted by any one 
who wants to enter the same field. 

Before deciding upon a trademark it is best to get 
expert legal assistance. There are many names in 
which no exclusive right can be secured because they 
are descriptive, or are otherwise legally objectionable, 
or cannot be protected because they have been pre- 
empted. 

Several large advertising campaigns have been 
held up, after they have been launched, because it was 
discovered that some obscure manufacturer doing a 
small local business had prior right to the use of the 
name which had been selected for a trademark. 

One of the most valuable elements of the service of 
a national advertising organization is its ability to 
devise effective trademarks. Years of experience 
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with trademarks have taught them where the shoals 
are which threaten the manufacturer who contem- 
plates adopting a trade name and marketing liis wares 
under it. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XVI 

For additional reading on trademarks, I refer the 
student to the following treatises: 

"Sebastian on Trade Marks," "Paul on Trade 
Marks," "Hopkins on Trade Marks," and "Nins' 
Unfair Business Competition." 

"Good Will, Trade Marks, and Unfair Trading," 
by Edward S. Rogers (A. W. Shaw Companj', 1914, 
Chicago), is a most interesting and exliaustive pres- 
entation of the whole subject. 

"Trademarks and Their Advertising," 1913, by 
Charles G. Phillips, president of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omiM, 231 West Thu-ty-ninth Street, New York 
City, is a two- thousand word monograph crystallizing 
the experience and convictions of one of our foremost 
trade-paper publishers. Mr. Phillips will send a copy 
to any reader of this book who requests it. 



CHAPTER XVn 

PRESTIGE-BUILDING ADVERTISING 

EXPERT salesmen agree that their work must 
be authoritative, i. e., it must lead the buyer 
to accept their judgment as to what he had 
better buy, instead of following his own bent. A 
f}^g capable salesman knows more about the 
ScUesman's goods he sells than any buyer can possibly 
Estabiishingknow. Of course he must also be able to 
Prestige ^j-q^^^qq [^ i[^q buyer that mental attitude 
which will afford him the greatest possible utility and 
satisfaction in his purchase. 

I have said before that the salesman who wishes 
to establish his position as an authority on his par- 
ticular line must not let liis aim be too apparent, lest 
the buyer resent it. His prestige must be an out- 
growth of the buyer's satisfaction with the goods 
which he is accustomed to purchase on his recom- 
mendations. The most satisfactory customers are 
those who think they buy, not those who know they 
have been sold. 

Prestige is that quality which causes others to 
accept one's statements without question. It is the 
crystallization of earnest, faithful work on the part of 
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tUe producer of the goods in realizing the best quality 

for a given purpose and then impressing upon the 

Prestige ^^^ ©^ the purchaser all the possibilities of 

—Me usefulness which th e merchandise will possess 

Impression ^ , . , ., • , i • i i 

of Quality lor mm when it passes into lus nands. 
^liAotrf Advertising builds prestige for the manu- 
facturer and good-will for all his products. 
Prestige is not inherent in an article, but is what 
people say about it, and to whom they say it. 

The prestige of the political leader is gained by 

confidently affirming and l)y continually emphasizing 

to the group which looks to him as its leader 

Reiteration that he posscsses Certain qualities. He may 

Oaxra l^ave them in common with many other per- 

rrestixje " . ^ 

sons, but the gi-oup does not realize that, 

because he is advertised, and the others are not. 

Politicians know very well that what is said about 

them and the manner of saying it measurably affect 

the amount of influence they have with their camp 

followers. Both praise and condemnation may add 

to prestige ; but no man can be laughed at and hold 

a loyal following. 

We are respected as much for the enemies we make 

as for our friends. No one who needs the support of 

Vresiige the public dare neglect the manner in wliich 

Depends as ^-j^g story of his acliievemeiits, his move- 
Much on . . . , , . . , 

the Manner raenis, his opmions, and his ideas on certain 
MMel% subjects is to l^e told to those whose appro- 
Your story bation he would win. 
In many instances public service corporations 
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that are giving real service are unpopular because 
their officials have overlooked the fact that prestige 
can be gained by telling a story scientifically, i. e., 
an interesting and informative story which will, at the 
same time, create that apparently intangible but none 
the less real factor which is called "favorable public 
opinion." 

So often we have misunderstood the motives of 

public men who were discharging their duties faith- 

y^^ fully. We have regarded their refusal to 

Prwe of talk about their work as proof that they were 
dishonest. Such a situation has usually been 
due to their misconception of what is true publicity. 

Many who were severely criticised while they lived 
have a high place in history, because the publicity 
given them by the historian has accomplished after 
death what a well-trained advertising man could have 
done when it would have been worth while. 

Those who knew intimately and came into per- 
sonal contact with Mr. Taft while he was President 
A Pointed of the United States were sure of his sin- 

Iruiance geritj' and his keen appreciation of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Taft is not our President now because he did 
not understand that it is not so much what one does 
as it is lohat is said about what one does that adds to or 
takes from prestige. 

Some day some writer of history will find, perhaps 
in Mr. Taft's personal correspondence, or in the 
private papers of men who were close to him, proof 
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that he possessed quaHties that would have gained 
abundant prestige for him during his term of office had 
we all been told about them in a simple, straight- 
forward, understandable way. Such a prestige might 
have been produced, I beheve, that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have risked opposing him. 

By neglecting to control the manner in which the 
story of his work was told, Mr. Taft deprived himself 
of the prestige to which liis work judged alone gave 
him clear title. 

Much of the present-day prestige of the dis- 
tinguished men of the past they owe to the men 
who recounted the tale of their deeds. Manv 
Masters '^^ ^^^ master artists of all time have lived 

.Vafie iVf «• and cUed poverty-stricken, because no con- 
— °y '«" .... II- 

Master tcmporancous historian interpreted their 

PubHcity "^ork so that their fellowmen could under- 
stand and appreciate it. Nor would most of 
us value these masterpieces to-day did not art dealers 
and collectors, by one means or another, constantly 
keep up our interest in them and direct our attention 
to points of excellence which must otherwise have es- 
caped us altogether. 

The man who is to profit by whatever prestige may 
^, legitimatelv at tach to his achievements needs 

1 he ^ 

Prestige- sonie ouc to tcll his storv for him. Unless 

Story^and indeed he chance to be one of those few for- 

tlie Telling tunate men who are able both to do and to 

get the rest of us to appreciate what they do. 

It might be remarked in passing that the man or 
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woman who knows how to teach the many to value 
his or her talent often gets a larger share of honor 
and glory than the pubhe thinks is due. It is just 
at this point that most of us fail to reason accurately. 

Doctor Cook had ample publicity; but it won no 

prestige for him, because he gave us something which 

Publicit ^^^^ ^^^ short of what his publicity had led 

Withont us to expect of him. Each year new names 
^^^ and faces appear above the horizon which 
separates the "unheard of" from those who have 
"arrived" — and disappear; because they could not 
" make good " on their publicity, or sustain the prestige 
which it would have created for them. There can be 
no permanent prestige unless the story fits the facts. 

Many will contend that there are more far-seeing 

statesmen than Theodore Roosevelt, that there are 

,, , . actresses whose work is truer than Sarah 

Masters of 

Prestige- Bcmhardt's has been, that Mary Garden 
" *"^ cannot sing; but the fact is that large 
groups of people believe in each of them, and evidence 
that belief by continuing to give them their support. 
That is proof absolute that they "make good" on 
their publicity. 

It is only when the publicity has overstated or has 
been more liberally interpreted than it should have 
been that a sense of disappointment has resulted in 
connection with any one of those geniuses who 
possess so bountifully the knack of telling the story 
of what they do in just the way which insures them 
maximum public appreciation. 
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The reflex of using a trademark is to create a sense 
of responsibility which forces the manufacturer to 
maintain a high quality standard. The 
Penalty— Same thing is true of publicity. The manu- 
0^" f^ctujer who advertises that his goods will 
represent a certain well-defined standard has 
practically discounted his note of hand with the pub- 
lic. He has to make good. 

Sometimes a manufacturer takes up general ad- 
vertising because he thinks he wiU make more money 
Aj ^- ■ that way, and for that reason only. As soon 

Advertistng •' \ " 

Makes the as he rcalizcs that the advertising has com- 

Goods Live 'iiii- ■ •■•• i* ±_ i i 

Up to tiie netted nim to mamtamuiga certani standard 
Pre.Hij)e with the public, he bestirs himself lo im- 

Gamed ..... . . „ 

prove his mside organization. Better mer- 
chandise is the result. The consumer gets the benefit. 

Other manufacturers have decided, after investi- 
gating the power of general publicity, to improve the 
quality of their merchandise before undertaking a 
general campaign. 

I know a man who considered the pros and cons 
a long while before he made up his mind to advertise. 
He knew that if he started it, he would have to keep 
up the quality, no matter what the raw materials 
cost. And he was afraid he might not be able to 
increase the price to cover such a rise. That man is 
a national advertiser now. He found out that the 
confidence of the public (which advertising gets for 
him) is the best means of adjusting prices to the 
market conditions of raw materials. 
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Some years ago another manufacturer had to face 

a decided rise in the price of his raw material. His 

salesmen gave him to understand they could 

Rise in not sell goods at the price necessary to cover 

Pfy^" Built ^j^jg advance if the quality was not to be 

changed. He was tempted to use an inferior 

raw material, or to cancel his advertising for the 

year. 

Instead, he went to the consumer and the dealer 
and explained that in order to keep up his quality 
he was obliged to increase the price. By inference he 
created the impression that competitors who did not 
do likewise must be using a poorer quality of raw 
material. This publicity strengthened the bonds 
of confidence between his brand and dealers and con- 
sumers; he increased his advertising appropriation, 
and the net result was the best year he ever had. 

In plannmg a campaign, the advertiser should re- 
member that it can build for him, if he co- 
BHngTike Operates with it, a prestige which will give 
Deciding j^jjj^ |-j^g balance of power when buyers 
hesitate, because everything else is equal. 

Certainly an advertiser who shows by his man- 
ner of conducting his business that he values the 
quality of its prestige, more readily gets the co- 
operation of pubhshers wdio believe that admis- 
sion to their columns bestows upon the advertiser 
the prestige which the pubUcation has with its 
readers. 

An advertiser who wins first the confidence and 
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support of the leaders of the group to which he wishes 
to sell is wise. He is realizing on their prestige, which, 
it will readily be admitted, is a force quite separate 
Building from the inherent value of the merchandise 
Prestige on he offers Or the salesmansliip he uses in pre- 

Prestige ... 

sentmg it. 

Advertising mediums confer prestige upon the ad- 
vertiser who uses them in exact proportion to the 
reader's confidence in the advertisement pages as a 
whole. 

The advertising of one firm has more prestige than 
that of another for exactly the same reason. 

Prestige rests upon confidence, and confidence is 
publicity, the foundation of which is satisfaction. 
The creation of prestige should be the aim of every 
advertiser. It means conservation of power and 
elimination of waste. 

There is a certain kind of salesmanship which finds 
a market among those who positively enjoy possess- 
ing things which their less fortunate neigh- 

Prestige Is o b b^ 

Substantial bois have not the means to buy. Dealers in 
—Not Butli anticjues, small exclusive shops that are sup- 

Snobbiih- posed to be patronized only by the socially 
elect, freak restaurants and summer and 
winter resorts often get business by an appeal to snob- 
bishness. 

This might be mistaken for prestige-building. It 
is not. Fashions, fads, and fancies come and go con- 
stantly. The man who elects to make a living by 
catering to them leads a precarious existence. 
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Of course there are many people who need not con- 
sider the cost of gratifying a desire. They are willing 
y^^ to pay for the pleasure of dealing with per- 
Price of sons of refinement and culture. They are 

Confidence -it j p 7 • xi x 

wiUmg to pay tor knomng tney are not 
going to be thrown in contact with objectionable 
persons. They are willing to pay for their confidence 
in the merchandise they buy, although they may not 
be conscious that they are paying so much for mer- 
chandise and so much for confidence. 

The practice of institutions which have been es- 
tablished by the use of prestige-building salesman- 
ship and advertising is to reduce their prices to a 
point where no customer need pay more than he 
would elsewhere for the same service. Then the pres- 
tige of the business, which imdoubtedly is an element 
of the purchaser's satisfaction, is service phis. 

No business is safe which charges more, simply be- 
cause' its customers will pay more. Prestige is busi- 
ness life insurance. 
of CarZ ^^*^ patrons of certain dealers in musical 
instruments, jewelry, and art objects, and of 
certain tailoring and dressmaking establishments in- 
sist they get full value for every dollar they spend, 
quite apart from the question of the prestige of the 
house from which they are buying. Competitors 
have their groups of customers who are equally sure 
that they get full value in tlie merchandise of stores 
which sell lower -priced lines. 

When does a customer pay for prestige and when 
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does he get it as an additional satisfaction? It is the 
old story, "How can you tell the difference between 
a mushroom and a toadstool?" 

A business is decidedly in danger when customers 
who have unlimited means leave it for competitors 
whose prices are lower. 

A waiting-list would seem to be the only positive 
insurance which a business that depends altogether 
upon prestige may liave. 

gays: The dividing line between the house which 
"A Hair charges for prestige and the house which 

Perhaps •„,,,. . , , 

Divides gives luJl valuc m service cannot be deter- 
and True" ™ined by consulting the customers of either 
or both houses, for there will be radical dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

When a lawyer has more possible clientsthanhe can 
take care of, when a physician's reception-room is 
crowded withpeople waiting theirturn,whenmotorcars 
havetobe ordered several months in advance, it maybe 
assumed that the high price is justified by the service. 

But that business is doomed whose customers, 
having ample means to pay the highest prices, go else- 
where believing they are getting the same value for less 
money. And the management usually wakes up too 
late to reestablish the business on a sound servicebasis. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XVII 
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(W. Heinemann, London), by Guglielmo Ferrero. 

William HicklingPrescott's "The Conquestof Mex- 
ico," 1909 (E. P. Dutton & Company, New York). 

These books are as fascinating as modern fiction: 
they tell of men who believed in and attempted to 
create prestige for themselves. They trace clearly 
the effect of ideas dominating the group consciousness 
in the history of nations. They show how real leaders 
of men have always striven to sway the minds and 
especially the emotions of the people whose confidence 
gave them their power. They show clearly the diffi- 
culty of the historian in separating fiction and fact, 
because leaders of people have always been more con- 
cerned as to how the story of what they were doing 
was told the people than in the story itself. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

COOPERATION BETWEEN SALESMEN AND ADVERTIS- 
ING SALESMAN, THE CLOSER ADVERTISING, 

THE MISSIONARY 

A DVERTISING becomes a significant element 
I-\ of salesmanship when the salesman perceives 
^ -*- its power to implant the buying impulse in the 
minds of prospective customers. Then he can devote 
to closing sales the time and energy he had been put- 
ting into stimulating them. A worth-while sales- 
man's time is valuable, and should not be frittered 
away on work that could be done by advertising. 
A salesman should be a closer, not a missionary. 

Advertising serves the salesman by putting the 

dealer in the most favorable mental attitude before 

„ ,. he calls. The dealer soon discovers that 

Lreaiing 

the Buying advertising serves him, too, by continually 

™^^ " creating in his customers the impulse to buy. 

It follows that advertising cannot be completely 
competent unless it has the salesman's confident co- 
operation. 

The most successfid salesman uses advertising in 
selling goods, just as the factory superintendent uses 
modern machinery in manufacturing goods. 

It may seem strange, therefore, that it should ever 

189 
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be difficult to get a salesman to cooperate with the 
advertising of the institution which he represents. 

Team Salesmen really sell ideas. The sale takes 

^°^*-' place in the buyer's mind when he lets the 
salesman's idea supplant his own. 

Salesmen are human beings and must themselves 
he sold on new ideas to replace the old ones. So for 
the past ten years my work has been largely selling 
to salesmen who were already doing a good business 
the idea of cooperation with advertising. 

First, it is necessary to convince the salesman that 

by cooperating with the advertising he can so largely 

increase his sales that his net personal in- 

T^ome come will be larger, although computed on a 
Jot the smaller percentage of direct return to him on 
the amount of his sales. 

Advertising is right only when it serves the con- 
sumer. Personal salesmanship can be permanent 

Service o^ly when it survives the same test. No 

to the manufacturing institution or retail store 

Consumer ^ • ^ • i 

—the can advertise and pay its salesmen the same 

' Test of ^^^^ P^^ dollar of actual sales without in- 

Both creasing the burden to the consumer. If the 

Advertinng , . , , . ■ e ^^ , ■ i 

and Sales- salesman is putting m lull time and con- 
manship centrating on his work, it is comparatively 
easy to convince him that more competent tools 
mean larger aggregate sales. He cannot make ad- 
vertising count for him until he understands what it 
really is, and what are the purposes of the campaign 
of which his work is a part. 
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The salesman who scorns the assistance of adver- 
tising, if he is to be consistent, should refuse to use 
fj^g the mails, the telegraph, and the telephone. 
Salesman Because the cost of these three agencies, 

W2th a 1 ■ 1 • 1-11 

Medieval which multiply SO many tunes the possible 
^ " number of buyers within his territory, must 
be charged to the selling appropriation. 

There are 92,919 commercial travelers in the United 

States, and 011,139 retail salesiuen. Most of these 

r, , 704,0,58 men and women are distributing 

nedueiiig _ ° 

the Selling merchandise to tlie consumer more economi- 
cally than he could be served by any other 
means. There are also 317,811 agents and jjeddlers. 
It may safely be said that no agent or peddler de- 
livers goods to the consumer at less than double the 
price he has paid for them. No advertised line that 
I know of, sold through a local dealer, bears anything 
like such a selling cost. 

The commercial traveler and the retail 
the Modern Salesman must decide whether they will be 

Machinenj peddlcrs and do practicallv all the work of 
of Selhncf '- _ ^ ; 

selling, or whether they will be salesmen in 

the true sense of the word, cooperating with all those 

forces which mean volume of business and are most 

economical and serviceable to the consumer. 

and Selling I have of tell Said that the firs t manufac- 

Cost No -^yp^.j. Qf 3 competitive line who advertises can 

More than _ ' 

Salesman- marlict hjs product by moans of adA'ertising 

''"^' and the best type of salesmanship, pay his 

.salesmen better salarirsthan Iiisco'upetitorscan afTord 
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to pay their men, and keep his total appropriation 
for advertising and salesmanship within the figure 
which previously had been suiBcient for personal 
salesmanship only. 

This statement has been proved to be true for 
many lines, notably ready-made clothing. The 
clothing manufacturer did not advertise to the con- 
sumer at all twenty years ago. The best houses 
pay their salesmen 3 to 4 per cent, on their total 
sales. The advertising appropriation is generally less 
than this. It would not pay a salesman who handles 
a well-advertised Une at 3 per cent, to exchange 
it for an unadvertised line at 10 per cent. With 
advertising, his volume of sales goes up immediately, 
and the conditions of work are more pleasant. 

Salesmen for a certain manufacturer which adver- 
tises nationally to the consumer but distributes 
■j'l^g through the local dealer stop at the best 
Salesman hotels whercver they go, carry a packer 

Works ona . , i 

Bigger wliose Salary and expenses must come out 
Scale jj£ their sales, and arrange in advance for 
customers within a radius of eighty miles to call on 
them on specific days, allotting two hours a day to 
each customer. They get these cvistomers together 
in the evening for a conference and general coopera- 
tive discussion of trade-building plans in which all 
are interested. Under the old regime, the salesmen 
had to pack and unpack their sample trunks, and 
could not cover nearly so large a territory. Result: 
their total sales were much less. 
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A commercial traveler who understands thoroughly 
that his salary and expenses must come out of the 
goods he sells will take advantage of every force 
which will help him get the same result at less cost 
to the dealer and consequently to the consumer. He 
hioios (at least he can loiow if he investigates) that in- 
telligent advertising does work that he must otherwise 
perform — and does it at less cost. A retail salesman 
ought to beglad topushadvertised lines, forby so doing 
he is rendering the consumer the largest amount of ser- 
vice, and making himself more nearly indispensable. 
There are to-day a number of large mercantile 
establishments which must adopt another method 
of dealing with their salesmen, or — have no 
Advcrhnng (,ijance at all twenty years from now. Un- 
In.mrance less they soou pcrccive that scientific adver- 
ihe^Future tising saves money, young merchants who do 
are going to crowd them out. 
There are wholesale grocers who permit their sales- 
nien to quote cut prices on staples, and then measure 
their value to the house by the amount of 
Wholesale merchandise they have sold on which cxor- 
Salesman bitant profits have been made. This prac- 

Cobperate . . . ... , . , 

n-ith the ticc lostcrs & mcrchaudismg condition wlucn 
"^/r '"1"? is just about as bad as it could be. The retail 

oj Branded ^ 

Staples to grocer ought to respect the wholesaler's 

Standard's Salesman; he ought to realize that this man 

for the (,^j^ ijp ^j-, immense help to him in building 

Retailer ° 

a business. The grocer should be sold on 
cooperation, and taught how to explain to his trade 
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that his service is xoorth the difference between the 
cost and the retail price of his wares. The handhng 
of advertised staples by retailers fosters such a rela- 
tion; but the salesman or jobber who confuses the 
retailer and destroys his conception of values is a 
force that pulls in the opposite direction and is de- 
moralizing. 

The commercial traveler who represents an adver- 
tised line and the retail salesman who talks to the 

r.r.i consumer across the counter have a chance 
Salesman's to study the buyer at close range and to 
Educate His ^^^V^ their merchandise to his desires and 

Trade to needs. Of the two the commercial traveler 

Co'dperate 

should have the broader outlook. He should 
be able to talk not only to the merchant but to his 
clerks, from their own standpoint, which is that of the 
man who purchases goods to sell again. He must 
also convince them from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer. 

In Chapter IV I have outlined the advantages to 
the individual of being a member of various groups. 
There is also this: that the leaders of the various 
groups to which you belong, by reason of the obliga- 
tions of their office, relieve you of various duties, and 
much planning and organizing. 

Just here I want to point out that the man who co- 
operates is constantly educating within himself the 
highest type of individuality. We all know the man 
who, as a youngster, went into a large business house 
and did willingly and cheerfully everything he was 
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asked to do; until it became a matter of habit to give 
him the first opportunity to handle whatever new re- 
sponsibilities arose as the business grew. This tj^pe 
of man rises to the head of an institution as inevita- 
bly as cream comes to the top of milk. His ability 
to assume and make good on the varied tasks en- 
trusted to him gives him a broad grasp of the business 
as a whole and develops indi^ idual competency and 
the sense of power which is the product of responsi- 
bility. 

The word responsible really means "ability to 
respond," which is about as true a definition of "co- 
Responsi' Operation" as could be framed. The per- 
bUiiy—Co' son who cultivates the ability to respond is 
constantly exercising those qualities which 
characterize the best type of manhood. I would 
qualify this statement only thus far — that such a 
man must test what he does by this one query: 
"Does the business I am engaged in and the work 
I am doing in connection with it give the con- 
sumer the best service which he or she can possiblj' 
obtain?" 

Advertising flourishes where cooperation is under- 
stood and practised. A baseball team will have 
better catchers, more wonderful pitchers, more re- 
markable basemen and fielders if each member of the 
team positively desires each one of his fellow players 
to perform brilliantly, to excel. 

The reflex upon the man who practises cooperation 
makes him a better man; it enlarges his individual 
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powers. It instils in the minds of his associates the 

idea of reciprocity, thus assuring him of their support 

low Are ^^^n he needs it. Cooperation reduces the 

Bound cost of production. By elevating the stand- 

Tlmn You ard set for all — because that standard con- 

'^Matte" st^i^t^y embodies the best thought of each 

How Much individual member of the organization — co- 
operation improves the quality of the joint 

product of all the members of that organization. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XVIII 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PRICE MAINTENANCE 

WE CAN best approach a consideration of 
price maintenance by reviewing the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) The one-price system builds business for the 
retailer. It serves the buyer best, by saving time 
which he must otherwise spend in bargaining. It 
conserves the selling energy of the salesmen who must 
concentrate on demonstrating the specific value to the 
consumer of the goods offered for sale. 

(2) Mail-order business is possible only because 
prices can be fixed and vast editions of catalogues 
printed and extensively circulated. Consider the 
confusion, loss of time, and congestion which would 
be inevitable were any time devoted to writing letters 
to ask for prices or to haggle over charges ! 

(3) The exclusive dealer, or the agent of the manu- 
facturer, likes the one-price plan because it insures 
him a profit. In fact, this price argument is the basis 
of the abuse of the exclusive dealer idea. Many 
manufacturers put in time selling the dealer which 
could be spent more profitably upon the consumer. 
Many retailers load up with exclusive lines; whereas 
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a keener appreciation of the value of service in the dis- 
tribution of staples would have been more valuable 
to the consumer, and, therefore, more profitable to 
the dealer. 

Producing a staple and advertising and distrib- 
uting it through every possible channel is the big- 
y/,(, gest thing a manufacturer can do. It calls 

Field of for more kinds of ability than any other 
^ecOTnpZii/i- kind of commercial effort. It is no task for 

'^"' the quitter, the faint-hearted, or the "piker." 
The results it gets are princely in scope and splendor. 

Given an article of merit and a fair price (which 
means a margin of profit for all who assist in getting 

Getting the maximum distribution for it), an ade- 
the"Jump quate national advertising campaign will so 
entrench one manufacturer's position that a competi- 
torwho makes equallyworthymerchandisemust spend 
many times as much for advertising in order even 
to divide the field with him. 

Price cutting by retailers must be fought on the 
theory that the manufacturer who creates and con- 
trols the market for his own goods can best serve 
the consumer. 

Retailers who make leaders of advertised goods 
by cutting the price v/ill eventually substitute to the 
detriment of both manufacturer and consumer. 

Unfortunateljs the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been ruling against the manufacturer who 
wants to put a fixed reselling price on his merchan- 
dise. Some lawyers believe that the fact that a man 
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can control the use of liis name and can prevent others 
from selling goods whicli purport to be his will even- 
tually find legal expression in a decision 
preme Court whicli will give owners of trademarks the 
^^°"Jp^. fright to determine the price the consumer 
shall pay for goods bearing that trade name. 
Present rulings proceed upon the assumption that the 
man who buys and pays for an article owns it ab- 
solutely and can give it away or sell it for any price 
he sees fit to place upon it. 

There are two ways of handling price-cutting on 
staple, trademarked products which all manufactm-- 

Two Ways ^^^ agree are reasonable : 

of Main- (1) Moral suasion. I could cite many in- 
Pnce—fio<A stances where a salesman has induced a 

Elective (jgr^j^.j, ^Q gjy(3 ^jp price-cutting on his prod- 
uct. Each dealer promises to quit if the others will. 
Dealers are in business for the money there is in it. 
If price-cutting does not bring trade which buys 
other goods at a profit, the dealer soon throws out 
the article he has been cutting and substitutes a qou\- 
petitive article. The manufacturer who created and 
developed the market loses; and the consumer loses. 
(2) By refusing to sell to price-cutters. It is illegal 

Selecting to agree not to selL but a manufacturer may 

c Z^'" refuse to sell to a distributor without gi\'ing 

Salesman '^ ^ 

Able to anv reason. 

Price- The advantagesof price maintenance are so 
cutting universally conceded and the evils of price- 
cutting so generally condemned that salesmen should 
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be selected with direct regard to their abihty to put 
a stop to the latter in the territory which is assigned 
them. 

When dealers are fully conscious of the power of 
a trade-building advertising campaign to locate new 
buyers for advertised staples they will not be so prone 
to cut on them. 

A salesman who comes to the dealer with sugges- 
tions, plans, and methods for increasing his business 
by cooperating with the manufacturer's advertising 
plans (which means new business for both manufac- 
turer and dealer) can easily convince him of the folly 
of diverting an established demand, for a little time, 
by price-cutting. 

For each buyer who hiows the value of a piece of 
merchandise and would be tempted by a cut price 
there are twenty prospectives who have been almost 
convinced by the advertising and need only the 
dealer's invitation to buy and assurance of quality 
to close the sale at a profit. 

Cutting the price to these prospectives maj' 

"queer" the sale altogether by suggesting inferior 

quality. What little is gained by enlarging 

to One the market among those who are already 
Destroy Convinced of the value of the article is more 
Confidence than offset by the loss of confidence among 
those not yet sold and the certain curtail- 
ment of distribution by dealers who will put under 
the counter goods that are sold at cut prices elsewhere, 
and only supply them upon positive demand. 
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Retail merchants' associations Icnow what the 
effects of price-cutting are. Sometimes retail grocers 
have met department store price-cutting at the 
instigation of the secretary of their local organiza- 
tion, who keeps them informed of exactly what is 
being done. The department store has to make a 
profit, and will stop cutting when there is nothing to 
be gained by it. 

It is commonly believed that the grocery section 

of a department store is only a bait to get trade into 

the store. It is noteworthy, in this con- 

Service nection, that to reach the grocery section 
„ "p . one must usually pass through other de- 
partments where profitable goods are at- 
tractively displayed. Many successful retail grocers 
meet the situation squarely by selling customers on 
the value of their service, and by convincing them 
that a reasonable profit on dependable merchandise 
is just. 

Some years ago there was considerable talk about 
the manufacturer advertising to the consumer, there- 
by creating a consumer demand which would force 
the retailer to handle his goods. In many instances 
this policy has apparently worked. Wnierever such 
is the case, there exists an opportunity for a com- 
peting product of equal merit to supplant the present 
leader, if the manufacturer will work out a scientific 
plan of advertising to the consumer, sell to the logical 
distributors, and give each link of the distribulive 
chain a reasonable profit. 
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To one dealer who can be coerced by advertising 

which creates a consumer demand there are twenty 

Perm ' ^^^ '^^'^ ^^ Convinced that in the "almost 

vs. persuaded" consumer there is a chance for 

Coercum e . i i i i ■• ±_ i 

manuiacturer and dealer to cooperate and 
build business for each other. 

The salesman who calls on the dealer can say truth- 
fully that he is not interested in the sales the dealer 
is forced to make through advertising. His house is 
bound ultimately to get the business of the consumer 
who will seek the store that keeps advertised goods 
and refuse to trade at the store which does not. This 
salesman can say that he is not sent out to get the 
business that is the result of advertising demand, but 
to get new business by showing the dealer how to 
make sales which have been started and partially de- 
veloped by advertising. 

The dealer who understands the power of adver- 
tising will not be a price-cutter. He will be a con- 
servationist, not a pirate; and will push his busi- 
ness on service lines; for service brings him the 
good-will and fixed buying habits of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

No advertising and selling campaign of national 
scope can be considered complete or likely perma- 
nently to entrench the product advertised as the 
leading staple of its class unless the price of the ar- 
ticle to the consumer has been fixed justly. 

Merchandise of universal distribution should be 
priced low, for two reasons: 
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(1) Because the patronage of the masses cannot 
be expected unless they get maximum vakie for their 
money. 

(2) While cost does not measure the value of goods 
to people who have money enough to gratify their 
desires, a low price does enlarge the market of any 
product by bringing it within the reach of the largest 
number of people. It also fortifies the manufacturer 
against future competition. Persistent advertising 
supplemented by shrewd, competent salesmanship 
will hold a market once preempted. 

Why? Because good advertising is the cheapest 

salesmanship; because the sldlful advertiser 

onji^ence ^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ highest Salaries for the best 

^""^^^ salesmen, and still keep liis total selling 

cutting 

cost under that ot his competitors. 
Goods marketed through all channels of distribu- 
tion use advertising in the largest way, to benefit 
,,_,.. the consumer, the advertiser, and all in- 
—the termediaries in the plan of distribution. 
^Mbfof Goods become staples and the cost of moving 
Price Main- Qj^j,, jg climinished to the least figure. They 
actually pay best every one who touches 
them. They are sold at a low price, to get the wid- 
est market; but bear a sufficient margin to pay all 
those whose services are needed to give them the 
adequate distribution. This is the ideal condition. 
The lower the price to the ultimate consumer, the 
less trouble the manufacturer will have with price- 
cutting, the wider will be his market, and the more 
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likely he will be to establish himself permanently in 
it. He must remember, though, that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, that stable conditions must be 
fostered, and that price maintenance is the mother 
and father of stability. 

It cannot be out of place to close this chapter with 
the statement that a manufacturer who trademarks 
an article of merit and plans a comprehensive mer- 
chandising and selling campaign, the objective point 
of which is the confidence and convenience of the con- 
sumer, creates a staple in every sense of the word. 

A well-advertised product towers above its com- 
petitors in the public mind, though it may be no more 
deserving. It has achieved distinction and acquired 
the consumer's preference. Its maker can count on 
a certain known demand. This insures better qual- 
ity for the consumer. All this because he and she, 
the consumers, put their trust in the manufacturer's 
trademark. Price maintenance is the manufacturer's 
duty to protect the business he has created. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XIX 
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CHAPTER XX 

ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES 

THE word "opportunity" suggests a human 
being at once. Imagination is the key of 
opportunity. To man only is it given the 
power first to project a mental picture of a possibility, 
and then to transform it into an actuality. 

Progress is thought that has found expression in 
physical lal^or. Work without thought will always 
be menial and have to pay a heavy tribute to super- 
vision. Thought which does not find concrete form 
in creation makes man a mere dreamer. 

The line between success and failure is so thin 
that a man has to keep two thoughts constantly 
in mind. One is to know what he can do better 
than other people. The other is to know how to 
impress people that are in the market for the kind 
of ability he possesses that he can and will deliver 
without friction with other people who are selling their 
services to the same buyers. He must know what 
he knows and know how to cooperate in rendering 
service. 

First, let me emphasize the fact that there is nothing 
mysterious or strange about the business activities 
which are covered by the word "advertising." 

206 
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Young men who want to study advertising often 

come to me for advice. A little questioning makes it 

Advertising P^^^^ that they think advertising is a marion- 

a Scrioiis ette sliow sort of thing, operated in some 

Business , !• i • i • 111 

strange tashion by wnes and hands not seen, 
and speaking a lingo all its own, a magic formula for 
making money rapidly — something which can be ac- 
quired in much the same way that we learn the multi- 
plication table. 

The big field of advertising is its application to 
ordinary everyday business. The business of pro- 
ducing, marketing, and using advertising space does 
require various kinds of talent and experience. But 
the big opportunity in advertising lies outside what 
is commonly known as the advertising business — 
for the next ten years. Tlie key to s^iccess for the 
young man whose sole capital is brains and energy 
is the application of the principles of advertising to 
ordinary everyday business. 

There are several distinct tj^pes of advertising 
men. 

1. The publisher or plant-owner is the man \\ho 
produces advertising space. It happens that he is 
rarely the best judge of its value to the advertiser; 
The for he is primarily an organizer and execu- 
Pubhsher |;iyp_ '^£1^. jj^st pubHsher is the man who 
knows best how to get and hold subscribers. The 
men who own street railway advertising and bill- 
posting privileges, painted bulletins and wall space, 
and electric signs, are concerned largely with leases 
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and with details incident to building and maintaining 
a plant. 

2. The advertising solicitor who represents the 
publisher and plant-owner must possess marked sales 

y^ ability. The advertising solicitor of twenty 
Advertising years ago did not at all resemble the man 
who does this work to-day. Business men 
no longer need to be persuaded to advertise. Adver- 
tising is not on trial now. Each advertising medium 
has won its own place in economical merchandising. 
Contract-getters are constantly being replaced by 
men who know the characteristics of the groups of 
people reached by the mediums they represent, and 
who can advise how best to use the space they sell. 
The ideal representative advises against the use of 
his medium when he knows that the advertiser's 
story is best suited to another. He seeks for cus- 
tomers those whose business can best be advanced 
by using his medium. He is after permanent busi- 
ness, and that predicates the possession of satisfied, 
loyal customer groups. 

3. The advertismg writer's work is to find out the 
salient points of the merchandise he is expected to 

y^ sell, and its points of contact with the people 
Adveriinng whose Confidence in the medium makes them 
accessible to him. The mere writing is simple, 
once the preliminary study has been completed. 
The illustrator differs from the writer only that he 
uses pictures instead of words. Both of them know 
well that in the interpretation of the advertiser's 
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message to the group whicli can most be benefited by 
it lies the highest expression of the art. 

4. The buyer of advertising space must be an 
analyst and a statistician. A goodly measure of ex- 
perience and common sense added to this, 

Bwjer of and ability to read human nature, soon put 
"^Ittr^*"™ ill the foreground of the advertising 
field. 

5. Printers, plate-makers, and typesetters advance 

beyond the Umits of trade lines in direct 

Printers, . ,.,.,. 

Plate- ratio to their ability to comprehend and m- 
y^p^^'j^^^^terpret the advertiser's message. 

Broadly spealdng, one of the best open- 
ings for the young man who waut^ to take up 
advertising is with the publisher. Each one of 
£,,, our ':>3,141 daily, weekly, monthly, and mis- 
AdmrhMng ccllaiieous publications has a permanent 

Opportunity , „ 4I 1 

with the place tor the man who can increase its 
Pubhsier j-pygj^up j^j^^j eliminate waste in the distri- 
bution of the fruits of intelligently directed labor. 
To do this he has only to insist that the advertising 
columns of the paper must be as informative and 
interesting as the news columns. 

Many publishers have added to their personal in- 
comes and made their publications more useful to 
tlie readers, and therefore more valuable to the ad- 
vertisers, bj' writing copy for them. 

It would i^ay each one of the 790,886 retail dealers 
of America to study advertising, the laws which 
govern it, and its methods; and then apply them. 
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The manufacturer who advertises serves the con- 
sumer by keeping in touch with him in gathering 
data for advertising, and by teaching him how to 
make the best use of what he buys. Every merchant, 
every salesman behind the counter, every commercial 
traveler, every sales manager, should know what is 
right and what is wrong in advertising. Those who 
neglect so to equip themselves must not complain 
when they are supplanted by those who have done so. 

It is noteworthy that universities are now offering 

courses in journalism and advertising, and that there 

, , ^ . . are several correspondence courses in adver- 

Aaveriising . . ' 

Courses in tisiug that are well worth the time and money 

les ^]^gy demand. The only warning I should 

voice with reference to the study of advertising applies 

with equal force to all theoretical knowledge. A fact 

is a theory that has been demonstrated. 

All learning is valuable in so far as it trains to 
think and teaches the principles which control the 
everyday events of life. 

The spirit, not the letter, is the thing. To imitate 
is servile. 

Many an advertising failure is the result of follow- 
ing precedent blindly, of applying the letter of the 
law instead of its intent, the slavish imitation of the 
mannerisms and style of the successful. It is the 
frank, spontaneous expression, allowing the style to 
take care of itself, which has the appeal. 

The quiet, unobtrusive service methods of the 
jjresent-day salesmanship, as contrasted with the 
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boisterousness and occasional sharp practice of its 
forerunner of a quarter of a century ago, is paralleled 
by the differences between the advertising man of 
that period and the writer of copy, the illustrator, 
and the solicitor of to-day, who rely upon a simple, 
straightforward story to the consumer. An expres- 
sion which diverts his attention from the main issue 
— the service he is to receive — is wasteful. 

The Ofportunity in advertising is the opportunity 
which exists in all merchandising and selling — to 
eliminate waste, and to install and maintain simple, 
direct methods which conserve the buyer's time by 
giving him, with the least effort on his part, a com- 
plete understanding of the usefulness he is to have in 
his purchase. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XX 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 

THE average young man who considers the 
advertising business as an opportunity for 
his own future usually thinks that the posi- 
tion of advertising manager is the most desirable one. 
Many men think of the advertising manager as 
sitting in his ofBce and receiving calls from men who 
have all kinds of space to sell, also from photographers, 
printers, engravers, artists, dealers in novelties. True, 
there are many men who bear the title of advertising 
manager but whose duties go no further than acting 
as a buffer for the man higher up. And to a certain 
limit this is worthy work. Many of those men have 
keen discrimination and judgment in knowing which 
of the many things that come to their attention every 
day to take up to the sales manager or head of the 
house. The position of advertising manager is one 
not strictly defined in its scope nor standardized. 
Many men having the title have absolute authority; 
others have the authority only to investigate and 
make recommendations; still others are no more than 
clerks to whom detail work is delegated for checking 
up. 

212 
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The advertising manager in the full sense of the 

word should be synonymous with sales manager. 

He should be the man who interprets the 

Advertimng i> i i • 

Manager sales policy ot the business, both to the per- 
Siinonvmaus soual Salesmen and to those who are reached 
with Sales through the medium of printers' ink. The 
experience that I have had in the advertising 
business through more than twenty-five years leads 
me to say that the advertising manager's job is just 
about as big as the man who occupies it. IMr. H. M. 
Swetland, president of the Class Journal Pubhshing 
Company, once said to me that he couldn't make a 
bigger trade paper than the editor that he could get 
to run it. The same is true of the position of adver- 
tising manger. The job is as big as the man who 
fills it. 

Instance after instance could be cited of large busi- 
ness institutions where the men who now direct and 
control their policies started as advertising managers. 
Many other instances could be given where men as 
advertising managers secured their first broad insight 
into business and grasped the possibilities of the 
market in its relationship to the group of people that 
sustain and make the market possible better than 
the men for whom they were working. As a result 
they advanced to the highest executive positions 
in other concex'ns wliere those in charge were big 
enough to appreciate creative abilitj' and grasp of 
selling opportunities. 

It may be trutlifully said that a young man, in 
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developing his business career, passes through four 

distinct epochs. First, in the days when he is earning 

The Four enough Bioney to pay for his clothes and 

Epoclis board and have something besides, without 

in a . . , . 

Business being dependent m any way upon his parents, 

Career gQj-^gg £[jg cousciousness that he can support 
himself. This is a dehghtful sensation to any young 
man and is always to be fondly remembered. It is 
one of the best foundations upon which an executive 
builds his career, to be able to say that at a certain age 
he performed a certain duty for a certain sum and he 
earned what he got without any pull, preference, or any 
other consideration than the actual value rendered 
the house upon whose payroll his name appeared. 

In the second epoch the young man has advanced 
to such a position of responsibility that he can be 

Second entrusted with work without supervision. 

Epoch— He reahzes that he is trusted and must act 

Working .... , , . . 

Without upon uis own initiative and on his own ]udg- 
Svpentswn jj^p^j- jj-^ ^\^[g secoud cpocli a man realizes 

that honesty, dependability, and the power to accept 
responsibility bring him cash dividends in addition 
to the amount of physical and mental labor that he 
can put into his task. This is the position occupied 
by many salesmen out on the road. Unfortunately, 
for themselves and for the houses they represent, 
they feel that they have reached the limit of develop- 
ment. This thought in their minds is a handicap 
both to themselves and to the houses which employ 
their services. 
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The third epoch in a successful man's career might 

be termed the executive epoch. He reahzes that if 

„ , . given assistants to whom he could delegate 

to Sub- duties for handling under his supervision he 

7s Epoch could accomplish more for himself and for 

Number his house. The man who does reach this 

Three . 

stage IS on the sure road to advancement, 
because there is always somebody ahead of him who is 
doing work that he can well afford to delegate to take 
up other work that will insure his own advancement. 

The institution which makes every man feel tliat 
there is work to be done whose execution is worth 
more monej' than he is now getting, and in order to 
handle this higher grade of work he should delegate 
all possible duties to men getting less than he is, is 
bound to develop a growing, successful, united, pro- 
gressive institution. 

The fourth epoch is where a man is able to com- 
mand the cooperation of men more expert than 
„ , himself. As the head of a department he 

tommand' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ing Co- greatly increases his power by winning the 

of^BigMen Confidence of other lieads who are coordinate 

Is Fourth ^r[i[-^ hjo^ ;^g j-^p chief executive of anv big 

Epoch 1 . 1 , , ' 

ousmess, the man who can get the most 
help from his lawyer, his banker, and all the experts 
associated with the other houses from whom his 
house buys and to whom it sells, is worth more than 
if he is particularly prolific in original ideas himself. 
True executive ability is getting things done by 
others most competent to do them. 
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The advertising manager should delegate as much 
work as possible on the theory that by working with 

Good experts he will get work done on the most 
iUr/^- expert and economical basis. His judg- 

portant meut of where and how things should be 
Handling done is worth more to the house than his 

Details gjjjjj Jq personally doing things himself. In 
this way he is bound to put himself in a position 
where he can grow with the house. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the young man who can get 
the position of advertising manager in a house whose 
head is dominated by the ambition to be a controlling 
factor in the market. Such a man is ready and will- 
ing to take on more responsibilities himself, and will 
freely delegate the work he is doing to men who will 
take it off his hands. 

It is often necessary for a young man in a subor- 
dinate position to take work away from the executive 
by main force, but if he is a dominating factor in 
his market he will like these methods rather than 
resent them on the part of the advertising manager. 
Such an advertising manager, fortified with a simple 
system of accounting by which he can show at all 
times that he is taking care of the responsibilities 
entrusted to him, is bound to advance more rapidly 
in a large business than a man of similar abihty oc- 
cupying any other position that I know of, unless it is 
the general sales manager himself. 

An advertising manager should keep in touch with 
general literature of all kinds. He should constantly 
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watch the development of new ideas. He should take 
his work very seriously, and develop the broadest pos- 
sible culture, and at the same time keep in close touch 
with all of the men who have practical experience in 
details of the business with which he is connected. 

It is the same principle that inspires the head of 
the largest business to use the best banker, the best 
physician, the best architect, the best engineer, the 
best lawyer, the best expert in every line; and it is 
the man who entrenches himself in modern business 
in this way that makes his position practically im- 
pregnable. 

The advertising manager in every institution should 
be the peer of everybody else in it. To fully perform 
fhe his function he should, as I have said before. 
Business supervise the sales. He should be pres- 
an Open eut in cvcry conference where the policy of 
Adjiertisinq^^*^ housc is Under discussiou. x\dvertising 
Manager can be Utilized in so many different direc- 
tions that there is no question coming before any in- 
stitution in which the effect of advertising should 
not be carefully considered. 

An advertising manager, to fully grasp his respon- 
sibility, should be one who has passed through the 
three preliminary epochs of experience and 
AdreHising'is in the fourth epocli. He should be able 
i/ws^Be to merit and hold the confidence, and secure 
Manure jntJie intelligent cooperation of the head of 

i J p.^) p I fiTyni P'i)f 

the business. He should be able to com- 
mand the confidence and cooperation of the factory 
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superintendent, of all the salesnaen on the road, 
whether they report directly to him or to another man 
who has coordinate authority in the sales with himself. 
He should be able to employ and secure the best re- 
sults from his personal contact with expert printers, 
advertising writers, publishers, and organized adver- 
tising institutions that are equipped to give service. 
It has been well said that a bad workman quarrels 
with his tools, and nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the mediocrity of the advertising manager 
Ability to than the statement that he cannot get good 
Get Co- service from people with whom he comes 

operation . * , ... 

m contact. The ability in the advertising 
manager himself to inspire men with whom he does 
business to do their best is one of his greatest assets, 
and the quality in him that will make his efforts 
count for the most. 

Advertising in itself is too complex, too broad in 

scope, too infinite in detail for any one man to master 

it all. The men who accomplish the most 

Knowing . 

Where to in the positiou of advertising manager are 

Best the those who know where the best work can 

Secret of be doue and how to secure it for the institu- 

"^'^^^ tion with which they are connected. No 

advertising manager can get all of the assistance that 

he needs by sitting in his office and waiting for good 

things to be brought to him. 

There are often cases of men who are able to per- 
form valuable service, but have not yet learned how 
to sell it in a market where it would be most ap- 
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preciated. No man ought to be more conscious of 
this than the advertising manager himself, and he 
should be most alert to leave his office on a search to 
find out where the best service that he can use can 
be secured and developed. 

If a young man were to accept the position of ad- 
vertising manager in a concern that had never done 

^ , . any advertising, I would advise him to pro- 
AdveHising ceed about as follows : 

in Tc^on- ^s is usually the case, he would probably 
cern New to be expected to Write copy. The best thing for 

Advertising ' , , , , , , 

hma to do — and he shouldn t undertake the 
job at all unless able to write plain, sensible, ordi- 
nary, everyday, one syllable English — would be to 
get saturated with the ideas by which the best sales- 
men of the house produce permanent business. By 
permanent business, I mean sales to those customers 
that give evidence of being satisfied with their deal- 
ings with the house through repeat orders and con- 
stantly increasing volume of business on the basis 
of annual sales. 

The advertising manager when saturated with the 

qualities of service in which his house excels will 

Getting embody his Icnowledge into the copy and 

Saturated letters he writes, intensify the hold that the 
Information house has on its present group of customers, 

Essential ^j^j intelligently devise ways and means by 
which the customer group can be enlarged. Then he 
should select a printer in whose honesty and integrity 
he has complete confidence. He should not accept 
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favors of any kind from this printer. If he goes to 
lunch with him he should make it a rule either to 
Qei a Good paj for his own lunch or alternate in pay- 
PnnleT Jj-^g £qj. lynches . 

The temptation to accept little favors from people 
who are selling is very great, but the advertising man- 
ager, who places himself on a basis where he cannot 
be influenced in any way, or who insists in the name 
of his own house in reciprocity on matters of this 
kind, has gone a long way toward insuring his own 
standard and the securing of the best service from 
those with whom he deals. 

The good printer is a man who knows how to 

manage his own business successfully, who doesn't 

The Good estimate on a hit or miss basis, who has an 

Printer organized, systematic scale of prices, and 
who figures things fairly and honestly. Such 
a man is more likely to have time to confer with the 
young advertising manager, and, being a good busi- 
ness man himself, is more likely to discuss selling prob- 
lems along sound, fundamental business lines. 

Many instances that I know of could be cited 
where yomig advertising managers owe much of their 
development to having given their confidence to seK- 
respecting, successful printers who had a regular 
scale of charges for their work, and who, therefore, 
did their business on a sound, economic, but profitable 
basis. 

Everything said of the printer is true of engraver, 
paper house, and all others who come in to sell 
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the advertising manager supplies. The advertising 

manager should never forget for an instant that he is 

g^^^^^^ a trustee of interests that have been placed 

Competent in his hands, and that he owes it to himself 

Assistance . •.•!• ip .ii n* 

y^OTK to mamtam his sen -respect by handling every 
Sellers of dollar in a manner which will produce the 
largest possible return tor the house who 
delegates this responsibility to him. 

Many young men do not seem to realize that a high 
standard of responsibility has its reflex in the develop- 
ment of their own character. It also attracts to 
them a class of men who can afford to be discriminat- 
ing in the customers that they select. 

A man who buys on a service basis is bound to be 

cultivated by men who sell on that basis, and there 

j,^ can be no question that intimate, confident 

Necessity cooperation between men who buy and sell 

operation on the fundamental principle of giving the 

Between })Qgi possible Service to the concern for which 

Buyer and .... 

Seller of advertising is being developed is bound to 

' ''™'"' place advertising itself on the highest pos- 
sible plane. 

Much could be said about the observance of or- 
derly, systematic habits, in relationship to one's own 
personal life as well as his associates in the busi- 
ness. 

An advertising manager makes a mistake to allow 
any man in a responsible position inside his own 
organization to remain in an indifferent and especially 
in an antagonistic attitude toward him. 
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The function of advertising is to create good-will, 
and an advertising manager can hardly expect to or- 
ganize and systematize the protection of 
AdveHvsing good-will f or his housc as a whole unless he 

Must'^ can himself master the art of creating good- 
Command will insidc his own organization. 

in Bis The general manager of a large institution 
Orgamza- ^qJ^j jj^g once that his advertising manager, 
if he never wrote any copy, nor did anything 
else except to promote harmony and good fellowship 
between the many heads of departments, would more 
than earn the very large salary that he was being 
paid. 

Another thing I would advise every young adver- 
tising manager to shoulder would be every bit of 
Shoulder Re- responsibility he could find floating around 
sponnbiliiy ^]jg institution in which he is employed. 
What a young man wants to do as quickly as he 
can is to create the impression that if there is work 
to be done he can do it, and then he should sys- 
tematize his own work so that not over 50 per 
cent, of his time would be occupied in doing the 
actual details. A good executive can unquestionably 
so organize his work that he can be free at least half 
his time, to give audience to all the people who call 
upon him, and to go out himself in search of new 
ideas. 

I believe an advertising manager should accord an 
audience to every man who calls on him, at least 
once. If the salesman at that time does not demon- 
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strate that he has something of vakie for the house 
which employs the advertising manager, he is not 
entitled to second interview. 

Give One . i • • ... 

Audience An advertising manager wastes his time 

%^Iu? '^^^^ he tells callers about his own acliieve- 

ments and what he intends to do, unless he 

does it deliberately, with the idea of stimulating more 

valuable suggestions or confidences from the people to 

whom he is talking. 

The best way to get the whole story of any man 

who is calling on an advertising manager is to let 

Be a Good the Caller do all the talldng; and few men 

I^^-^i^^^ have a story that will take them more than 
fifteen minutes to tell. A man who has posted him- 
self sufficiently on the business of the house, who 
takes more time than that to tell his story, ought to 
be listened to with respectful attention, and encour- 
aged to go out and get more helpful ideas on which 
specific suggestions of usefulness could be based. 
Nothing proclaims the business ability of an adver- 
tising manager more than his willingness to accept 
ideas and suggestions, and to freely accord credit to 
whoever brings such to him. 
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seen. Anybody who writes will be benefited by 
reading Mr. Wiers' book. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

THE actual work of selling gives me the greatest 
pleasure of anything that I can do in a busi- 
ness way. 

I have said many times that I do not think I am 
a salesman by nature. 

It was wholly a bread and butter proposition that 
started me out to sell space on an Iowa newspaper 
which my father edited for over fifty years, and on 
which I secured whatever education I received after 
one year in a small academy succeeding my gradu- 
ation at high school. 

The first attempt that I made to sell space in our 
newspaper was both gruesome and ludicrous. I 

A p- , tried to persuade a man in the tombstone 
Auempt at business to have a clearing sale, because from 
'"" reading the Chicago daily papers I assumed 
it was along those lines only that retail merchants could 
advertise. Three months later when I called on the 
tombstone man he told me, with considerable anger, 
that I had done him a great injury. 

I asked him if nobody had read his advertisement, 
and he answered : 

225 
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"I thinlc everybody must have read it." 

He then went on and said that he had lost ten good 
jobs which had been promised him by farmers if their 
harvest was good, because his competitor had told 
them he was going out of business, and the farmers 
would not have believed it unless they had read the 
clearing-sale advertisement. 

I have said many times that all I know about ad- 
vertising is what I gained in actual sales experience, 
from which I deducted fundamental working prin- 
ciples. I am perfectly willing to concede that adver- 
tising can harm the advertiser as much as it can help 
liim. Advertising, in itself, is a good deal 
Can Harm like food. Taken in proper proportion three 
as WeU as j^in^gg ^ day a man Lives in better condi- 
tion and does better work than if he al- 
ternately gorges or starves himself. He should not 
attempt to get along on too little or digest too much. 

Advertising, to be successful, will always require 
fine adjustment and careful judgment based on act- 
ual knowledge of conditions. 

In Chapter XXI I have indicated that an ad- 
vertising manager who desires to give his customers 
the largest possible service for their money can well 
afford to cultivate the cooperation and confidence 
of printers, engravers, or dealers in advertising sup- 
plies who are creative salesmen in a true sense of the 
word. 

This fact gives to the advertising solicitor his 
greatest opportunity. He ought to know accurately 
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the merits of the medium he represents. He ought to 
know what the medium he is selling will do under 

A Solicitor ^^rtain definite conditions. This is a part 

Must Give of his regular equipment. 

His success depends upon his ability to see 
that the person or institution which buys from him 
gets the largest possible service in results. 

No retail merchant ever came in to buy space in 
the daily paper for which I first solicited adver- 
tising. The traveling patent medicine man, the 
advance agent of the circus, the man M'ho came 
to the city to rent a storeroom and conduct a fire 
sale, always called on us and bought space with an 
apparent intention of appearing liberal and free- 
handed in their expenditures. 

Some of the mostvalualilelessonsthatl ever learned 
was in assisting the retail merchant in writing copy 
for him. When I came to Chicago, in 1891, very 
few business men were willing to admit that any- 
body except themselves could write their advertise- 
ments. 

Nothing has marked the progress of advertising 
more than the change of sentiment of heads of large 

Writing the business houses and even of advertising man- 

Advertise- agers thcmselves on the question of who 
the Dealers' should writc the advertisements. 
Prerogative Ability to put into clcar-cut, understand- 
able English the sales-impelling thoughts of a 
masterful, creative salesman is possessed by few men. 
The physical appearance of these men is no indication 
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of their ability. They are not always impressive or 

personally magnetic, but they have the quality of 

putting words and phrases on paper, or of 

of the putting ideas into the form of pictures which 

Advert-m.ng influence thousands at a time to do what the 

Writer 

personal salesman can get only one at a 
time to do after a talk lasting from twenty minutes 
to two hours in each individual case. 

The advertising solicitor's opportunity lies in un ■ 

derstanding the service possibihties of the advertis- 

„, ing accounts he is soliciting. He must be 

Solicitor resourceful in ideas, and he must be able 

Must Un- , ■ 1 1 u • T- 1 

stand His ^^ impress people whose business ne seeks 
Prospect's ^Jth the thought that his medium and his 

Propositwn . . • i i 

ideas m connection with the use oi the 
medium can give the largest possible service to the 
advertiser. 

The service idea in advertising salesmanship is 
very marked to-day. It will be more so in the 
future. 

The old idea of salesmanship that it is clever for a 

man to catch the buyer unawares and to "put some- 

„, ^ thing over " on him is being rapidly relegated 

Order of to the discard. Nothing emphasizes this 
tn? ^Jjought more clearly than to remember the 
men who were prominent in advertising salesmanship 
twenty years ago, and compare them in personality 
and methods with the men who are preeminent to- 
day. 

Often have I said that I was trained in the school 
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of salesmanship which taught that the best salesman 
had the most turndowns because he made the most 
calls. 

There is no question that the lost sale is the greatest 
opportunity in advertising work to-day. 
Overcoming The Salesman who sells advertising space 
Lost Sales Qj. advertising material must himself master 
the art of overcoming as many of his own lost sales 
as possible. 

The fact that men refuse to make sales when they 
could is one of the most effective means of winning 
the confidence of the buyer and insuring a hearing 
as against competitors whenever the buyer is again 
in the market. 

This is itself a form of advertising which the ad- 
vertising solicitor can most profitably cultivate. One 
of the surest ways to convince another pcr- 

Doum sori of 3'our sincerity is to refuse to make 
Business money when the chance presents itself to 

a Royal 

Road to you. 

Future Wlien the buyer is convinced that vou only 

business •' . ' . 

want his money when you can give him the 
largest possible service for it, you emancipate your- 
self as an advertising solicitor from making many 
fruitless calls. You put yourself in the position 
where buyers will look upon your call upon them as 
an honor, and when they learn you are in the recep- 
tion-room, or are telephoning for an appointment, 
they will feel that you have something to tell them 
that thev cannot afford to miss. 
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Along these lines an advertising solicitor can 

build up personal prestige and loyal customers 

Buildin '^^^'^^ overcome, to the largest possible ex- 

Personai tent, the handicap that a human being has a 

res tge |jq jy thsLt Can Only be one place at one time, 
and is able scarcely to stand up under more than ten 
hours' strenuous labor each day. 

If I were asked to advise a young man who wanted 
to become an advertising solicitor, I would urge him 
to get a connection with a well-established, well-man- 
aged newspaper, magazine, printing, or engraving 
house. Select as an employer one that has a repu- 
tation of making good upon every responsibility, and 
pay no attention to what the salary is the first year. 

The next step would be to make up a list of pro- 
spective advertisers, selecting people who are logically 

„ , situated, because of their position in the 

How to _ ^ 

Solicit market, to deliver a larger service to the 
group 01 people that your advertismg me- 
diums serve better than any other. 

Learn everything about your own medium; and 
the best way to do this would be to simply go out 
and make calls. When a man asks for information, 
jot down his question in a memorandum book. When 
you go back to the ofiice have this answered by the 
man who knows most about it, and the next time the 
same question is asked you can answer it clearly, 
succinctly, and definitely. 

You will be surprised to find how in a little time 
you will be able to have ready at your tongue's end 
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clean-cut, definite, convincing answers for practically 
every question that a buyer will ask. 

Always present the merits of what you have to sell 
from the viewpoint of how it will assist the prospec- 
tive advertiser in what he is trying to accomplish 
in his own market. 

Avoid discussions of technical detail. 

Never discuss competitors. This is the safe path 
Things to for young solicitors to follow, and is usually 

Amid followed by old-timers who are in position 
to discuss competitors intelligently and accurately. 
Their time is too valuable to do otherwise. 

The best -informed salesmen that I know, if they 
discuss competitors at all, generally get the buyer to 
state in his judgment what is the most favorable thing 
regarding the competitor; then, conceding this, they 
proceed to show how their own house is even better 
equipped along this same line. 

The advertising solicitor should take his job se- 
riously. He should be serious in his approach and 
in his discussion of business matters with the 

Soliciting . tt i i i • i i x i * 

js a buyer. He should never joke about Ins own 
Senous businessor talk flippantlj' about it. He can- 
not command the respect of other people 
unless he treats his own business respectfully. Con- 
fidence and respect are so interwoven and synony- 
mous that it is difficult to separate them. Confidence 
is the only basis on which the permanent business 
building sales are made. 

By this I do not mean that a man shouldn't joke 
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or laugh and have a good time, but I do mean that 
his stories should be clean, and his jokes should be 
about things outside of his own business, and not 
in any way reflect on the honor or the integrity or the 
ability of the people associated with him or of the 
house that he represents. 

An advertising solicitor should know more about 

the use of the medium that he represents than the 

y;,^ man he is soliciting. He should make the 

Solicitor ^au to whom he is talking believe this, 

Must Know 11, 1 • • 1 1 

—Bluffing and the best way to do it is to be so strongly 
i Go equipped with knowledge, facts, and figures 
of how his medium has been used that he can discuss 
the subject accurately and intelligently. 

The advertising solicitor should be very definite 
in his statements. He should not deal in generalities. 
He shouldn't tell a partial story. If he gives a defi- 
nite transaction in detail, he should tell both the 
good and the bad, and endeavor to show how any 
bad features could have been avoided by forethought. 
One of the best rules for an advertising solicitor 
to follow is the old one "Plan your work and work 
your plan." The advertising solicitor should 
Work and avoid antagonizing the buyer, and for that 
Work ] our peasou he shouldn't discuss outside subjects 
with him on which he would have a justifi- 
able difference of opinion. 

Under no circumstances should an advertising solici- 
tor or a salesman allow criticisms to be made of 
the house he represents. This is the most serious re- 
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flection that can be made on his own judgment. If 
a man is a good salesman he does not have to connect 
himself with a poor house. 

The best houses in the world are ready, open, and 
eager to hire more salesmen of the right sort. 

The salesman who allows a buyer to say that he is 
all right but that his house is wrong is committing 
business suicide. If the house is wrong he should 
quit it — if it is right he should defend it and absolutely 
discountenance unfavorable criticism. 

There is no work in which a man has a more 
pleasant opportunity to exercise the best there is in 

Selling ^™ than in the sale of advertising space for 

Space a large institution. He is worldng with 
Publishers 13-inch guns, but he is doing things in a 
a igJob constructive way to help mankind rather 
than to destroy people. 

The opportunity for big men as advertising solicitors 
is much greater to-day than the supply, but the 
amount of training that is necessary to develop 
men for those positions is greater or fully as great 
as is necessary to fill large places in law, medicine, 
architecture, or engineering. 

It is the old story that it takes more time to lay 
the foundation for a twenty-story building than it 
^, „ , does for a two-story cottage. 

The Bunt •' ° 

for Young men want to be willmg to work and 

*"" learn while they are developing. The train- 
ing of the judgment is an essential factor in making 
one ready to fill the large positions that are open. 
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Fortunately, judgment is something that can be 
trained — judgment is experience, intensified by clear, 
analytical thought. Judgment gives men courage to 
try things over and over again that they figure out 
in their own minds are fundamentally sound, with the 
conviction that all obstacles will be ultimately over- 
come. 

The two largest publishing interests in the United 
States are conducted by men who are conspicuous 
for periodically going out on what they call "A man 
hunt." The large positions in their organizations 
have been recruited from all over the United States. 

Men in small places (who have fulfilled respon- 
sibilities in a well-rounded way) are sought for to fill 
the larger positions. A well-rounded character, the 
ability to see below the surface, the courage to con- 
tinue no matter how many rebuffs one receives, the 
confidence that sound business principles will ulti- 
mately prevail, a rigid adherence to what one is 
convinced is sound basically, tempered by courtesy, 
kindness, and forbearance, is bound to win in the 
long run. 

The advertising solicitor has more things to meet 
that will prevent him from being successful than in 
any other line of business with which I am familiar. 
Mastering all these difficulties, he gains the satis- 
faction of achievement and accomplishment which 
maintains his own self-respect. This, after all, is 
the ultimate goal in life that is well worth striving 
for. 
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REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XXII 

Every chapter in this book and all of the references 
thereto are supplementary reading that I can heartily 
commend to every man who aspires to be an adver- 
tising solicitor. 

The daily papers, the monthly magazines, and es- 
pecially the trade papers, in any line to which an ad- 
vertising solicitor is giving special attention, should 
be carefully read for new ideas or revivals of old ones 
and the extent to which they are taken up by one 
or many groups. 

The editorials of Arthur Brisbane in the Hearst 
papers should be carefully read, for three reasons: 
(1) he understands the group spirit and loiows how 
to hold the continuous attention of a very large por- 
tion of the reading public; (2) his remarkable ability 
of keeping in close touch with the development of 
scientific and philosophic thought, and (3) his mas- 
terly style of interpreting technical subjects in plain, 
simple language that any one can understand. 

It is my firm conviction that an advertising solicitor 
ought to be continually reading the worlis of men 
who have given long thought to specialized subjects 
and put their ideas on paper; such works are Ruskin's 
"Unto This Last"; George Horace Lorimer's "Old 
Gorgon Graham: More Letters from a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son" (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1904); Otto Weiniger's "Sex 
and Character" (G. P. Putnam & Sons, N. Y., 1906); 
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Crewson's "Tales of the Road" (Grossett & Dunlap, 
New York), and H. G. Wells' "War of the Worlds" 
(Harper Bros. & Company, New York, 1909). 

All these books stimulate thought and suggest new 
ways of approaching the solution of fundamental 
problems. 



CHAPTER XXin 

THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S mother-in-law ob- 
jected to him before he married her daughter 
because the business in which he was engaged 
was overdone — he was publishing a newspaper, and 
there were already six in America! Now there are 
22,141—2,600 dailies, 15,097 weeldies, 2,491 month- 
lies, and 1,953 of various other liinds. Practically 
all of them carry advertising. 

The business of soliciting, preparing, placing, 
checking, and paying for all the advertising space 
involves an infinite amount of detail and a wide range 
of talent. 

Nearly all retail stores buy space direct from the 
publisher, who may be represented by one or more 
adv'ertising solicitors. It all depends upon the 
size of the field. In large establishments the ad- 
vertising manager may write the copy. The o\\^le^ 
of the store may attempt it. He may use copy 
'iVTiters proffered him by the publisher. Or he may 
employ a "free lance" copy writer, who will, of 
course, have a number of other customers. 

Ajnail-order house generally buys space through an 

237 
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agency. It either has its own copy men, or uses those 
allotted to it by the agency. 

Foreign advertising is the local publisher's term 
for out-of-the-city advertising. The national or 
"foreign" advertiser usually places his business 
through an agency. These agencies furnish a service 
which varies greatly in scope and character. The 
successful advertiser must supplement in his own 
organization the service he needs but does not get 
from the agency. 

To understand the present status of the adver- 
tising agency, read George P. Rowell's "Forty Years 
„, „ , an Advertising Agent," which tells of the 

I he Early ° ° 

Days of the early days when an agency was merely an 
gency ^^^^ with a list of publishers' rate cards, 
files for papers, and a shipping department. The 
agent sold space at publishers' rates, forwarded the 
copy to the publisher, collected from the advertiser, 
and remitted to the publisher the proceeds less his 
commission. It was a valuable service then. News- 
paper circulation and values were hard to get at. It 
was a service for publisher and advertiser. 

In time, however, competition arrived. Publishers 
increased their commissions, and their rates had to 
go up accordingly. As publishers did not limit the 
number of representatives they might have, the num- 
ber of agents increased rapidly, and their competition 
gave rise to many bad practices. 

Commissions were split. The agent, sometimes 
honestly and sometimes not, adjusted his service to 
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the compensation, accepting a lump sum for a list of 

publications, but making as much as possible out of 

The Era ^^^ publisher by short payments, refusing to 

of S-plit allow for alleged incorrect insertions and 

Commissions ■ , , i i 

ajid short measm-ements, and by payment m 
NaRat"" ^^P^' printers' rollers, and other kinds of 
merchandise instead of cash. This was 
"playing the game." 

Then came the era of the agent who took business 
at a certain percentage over net, and "agents' net 
rates" were commonly interpreted as the publisher's 
rate card less his regular agent's commission. The 
customer was billed at this rate plus 10 to 15 per 
cent, previously agreed upon. And the agent felt he 
was justified in keeping anything else he could get 
from the publisher. 

This system irritated the publisher, who still had 
his troubles with short measurements, incorrect in- 
sertions not allowed for, and various other expensive 
and harassing deductions which left him no time to 
consider how he could best serve the advertiser. It 
kept him quite busy maldng sure he would get tlie 
money his orders indicated was owing him. 

Then came the race of agents who, realizing the 

value of the publisher's good-will and cooperation, 

specialized on some certain class of adver- 
The Lowest ,.. ijl--t • t i^ e xi 

Bidder tismg, and got mside special rates from the 

Secured the publication most logically suited to carry it. 

This made it possible lor him to underbid 

competitors when they were called in against him; 
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and to make a very long profit when he had no com- 
petition. This practice further demorahzed the ad- 
vertising business. There was so much jugghng of 
rates that strong publications employed special rep- 
resentatives, who should see to it that advertisers 
were informed of their circulation, prestige, and other 
good points, and to see that their papers appeared on 
competitive lists. 

The special agency idea was abused by a number 
of men who bought outright all the space in a group 
of papers, and then increased the rates. Or, because 
they had a few strong papers on their list, would in- 
duce theadvertiseror his agent to takeon the whole hst 
by making apparent but not actual price concessions. 

The fact that the advertising agency has survived 
all these schemes and questionable practices is a sin- 
cere tribute to the inherent power of advertising to 
make good, even when the odds are against it. It 
is also a tribute to the integrity and constructive 
ability of the men engaged in the business to-day. 
In spite of the fact that at times both agent and pub- 
lisher have been doing business with the advertiser on 
a basis which almost invited an unfair deal, they have 
estabHshed their position — because they have made 

good with their customers. 

OfPreseid- Much might be said about the history 

Agencies and development of the advertising agency, 

FouT^yyls^'^^ we can take time only to consider the 

four definite types which are now in existence. 

In this count lam not including a variation now practi- 
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cally extinct — the man who merely clears business 
at a small advance on the net cost. He cannot make 
good any more, for most publishers either refuse him 
any recognition, or else give the service agent a so 
much lower flat rate that he cannot deUver. 

There is the agency which sells copy service, but 
does no placing. It may be one man, or a group. 
The charge is usually a fixed amount, weekly 
That SdU OT monthly. They handle none of the details 
Copy Qf buying or contracting space. Their meth- 
ods are open and straightforward, and the 
copy is usually satisfactory and well worth what it 
costs. Their customers know exactly what they get 
and what they pay for. 

Type 2 is the agency which solicits and places busi- 
ness at publishers' rates, writes copy, and gives a 
certain amount of merchandising counsel. 
^^^^^Most of the men who are doing business on 
P!<ices this basis are honest, capable, and successful. 

Business t. ■, i • i i • i •^ 

at But 1 thmk this system docs not pay tnem, 
^"r^*^' neither does it pay the publishers nor their 
customers. The customer does not always 
know how much he is paying for agency service and 
how much for space. A weak publisher may secretly 
increase his commission to the agent, and because 
the advertiser is doing business at publishers' rates 
he would not be informed of the change. The agent 
himself often has a wrong conception of his proper 
relation to the customer and the publisher. He is 
apt to think it is the publisher's commission that 
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gives him his status — when he should know that it 
is the advertiser's money that is paying for both space 
and service. 

Type 3 is the agency which tells its customer it will 
charge him 10 to 15 per cent, above net; and then 
asks the publisher for protection by allowing a com- 
mission. 

The agent who charges publishers' rates is a pub- 
lisher's representative, and must look to him for 
A cuts of protection. Such a man must cast his vote 

Types 2 with the publisher in case of conflict. Most 

Caniiot publishers recognize that the advertiser is 

Fjiii;/ entitled to a square deal, and they implant 
the this thought in the minds of the agents who 

vertxser j^ business at publishers' rates. This is the 
only assurance the advertiser has of being well served 
by such an agency. 

On the other hand, the agent who offers to charge 
a certain percentage above net, as guarantee that he 
will not allow himself to be influenced by any in- 
creased commissions offered him by the publisher, 
and then asks the publisher for larger commissions 
(not lower rates) for protection, is carrying water on 
both shoulders and cannot represent anybody — not 
even himself — for any length of time. 

This type of agent is in hot water continually. If 
he is doing business at publishers' rates, he can keep 
for himself any rebates, discounts, or free space 
(publishers do not generally offer these things to 
advertisers direct). If he is charging 10 to 15 per 
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cent, above net, and at the same time asking the 

publisher for favors for himself, neither he nor any 

The Evils '^^^ ^^®® knows whether he is really entitled 

of the to free space, special discounts, cash ad- 

System vanccs, bonuses on volume of space used 

IFAic^ Does -jyithin a certain time, short time rates which 

Not Kepre- 

sent the the customer may have paid to the agent 
but the agent has not paid to the publisher, 
and other profitable perquisites which an appreciative 
publisher is glad to allow a producer. 

This kind of business must go as surely as the 5 per 
cent, "placer" has gone. I believe the publishers' 
rate agent is to be with us for many years, perhaps 
permanently, because he is apt to specialize on a cer- 
tain classes of mediums, and to be a truly important 
business-getter for the publisher. If he is an honest 
and able man, and he usually is, his service is well 
worth what the advertiser pays for it, for it is the 
advertiser's money that pays for both space and 
service. 

Type 4 of agency is my ideal. A number of suc- 
cessful organizations have realized its main features 
in everyday practice; so that I can safely 

The Highest ' . 1 1 i f i t • 

Type of say the type is well denned. It is an out- 
SdlTs'r growth of the organization idea. It proves 
vice to Its that cooperation and specialization develop 

Customers i • i l i i ^ •it, u 

a higher standard of service than can be 
attained by an individual, and that the advertiser 
will get more for his raouey if he grasps its methods 
and adjusts his own organization to it. 
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Such an agency sells service, and nothing else. 
It should have no ownership interest in space or 
supplies it buys for its customers, nor any stock 
or financial interest in the business of its cus- 
tomers. 

Its compensation should be a retainer fee, for ad- 
vice and counsel and the relinquishment of any con- 
TheBest Aicting interests, plus a percentage on the 
System of amount of detail work handled or a specified 
Compensa- amount per day for the actual work of its 
'*"" various members. By far the most satis- 
factory system is a mininmm monthly fee which is 
credited against a minimum 15 percent, service charge 
to be added to the net amount of all purchases and 
deliveries of space and supplies. 

This organization has four definite functions. It 
can, if properly equipped and intelligently managed, 
The Four ^° eacli of these better and more economi- 
Definiie cally than the advertiser can. They are: 
of the 1. Counsel of Alediums. The organization 
Advertising ^J^ich Undertakes to advise for or against 
of the any advertising medium should have had 
o" ^^^ constant successful experience in the use of 
all kinds of advertising mediums. A fully equipped 
agency organization should make money for small 
advertisers who use only one medium; as well as for 
larger businesses which use several in combination. 
Its experience should cover newspapers, magazines, 
trade papers, mail-order mediums, all class publica- 
tions, street cars, electric signs, painted bidletins and 
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walls, and all sorts of printed or lithographed matter, 
follow-up material, and novelties. 

2. The buying -power of an organization is kept un- 
impaired by refusing to accept anything from pub- 
lishers or space producers for itself. I believe that 
the ideal organization must refuse to sell its service, 
under any circumstances, to publishers or space pro- 
ducers, or to any one else from whom it may buy for 
its customers. 

The number of advertising mediums which ha\'e a 
fixed rate is small, though all the best ones do. A 
complicated rate card is a challenge to the trained 
space-buyer. Many mediums offer a net flat rate 
to large agency organizations, for the reason that they 
are wholesalers. Their customers are rebated the 
difference, of course. Where there is an opportunity 
for trading or dickering, it is certainly advisable to 
employ a man who knows how to do it. It is quite 
generally conceded that the space-buyer for a large 
agency organization holds a very responsible position. 

The agency buys outright, and pays for space at 
once, in cash, which is an important factor in buying. 
The buying department of such an organization 
has nothing to consider save the actual value of the 
service offered; it is, therefore, in better position 
to get a low price and collateral cooperation than the 
agency which asks the publisher for a commission and 
protection. 

3. Cofy service. No matter how carefully mediums 
have been selected, or how economically space has 
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been bought, it is without vakie to the advertiser 
until it is filled with copy which will get the desired 
result. The copy staff of a successful organization 
must represent the picked men of a nation, working 
together harmoniously in confident cooperation with 
the advertiser's organization. 

Sometimes, after the analysis has been finished 
and the selling points agreed upon in conference 
with the advertiser, one man writes all the copy; 
sometimes several men work on a national campaign 
where there are several groups of consumers and trade 
literature and selling helps to be taken care of. 

4. Sales cooperation, the most recent development 
of agency service, has been misunderstood in many 
places. It does not mean sales direction, nor the 
displacement of salesmen. Sales cooperation means 
getting more service from the publisher and space- 
producer, because you can convince him that the 
best way to entrench his own business is by giving 
the advertiser more for his money. It also means 
making the advertiser's salesmen more valuable to 
himself and to his principal. 

The very best salesmen make many calls which are 
non-productive. Anything which increases their per- 
centage and volume of sales as compared with calls 
makes them more valuable without increasing their 
labor. Sales cooperation is the result of applying 
the principles of scientific management to selling 
methods. It is sharing with salesmen the responsi- 
bility of planning their work. Advertising does the 
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missionary work and the salesman becomes an expert 
"closer" and business-builder. 

Nowadays a banking corporation regards itself 

as the trustee of its depositor's money, and does not 

loan money to any business in which its 

^^jjg^ti^j^g o&ciiih are interested. The same general 

Agent a principles should govern the conduct of an 

I nistee . . . . 

of the ad vertismg organization. 
^tloney" Advcrtiscrs should ha\-e at all times ac- 
cess to the books of the organization which 
places their advertising. Once each year they should 
receive from an audit company a report which shows 
Advertiser that their advertising appropriation has been 
Should Have s^yawt as had been agreed upon. 
Agents' The highest type of advertising service is 
Books offered by the organization which attracts as 
customers only those businesses which are acknowl- 
edged leaders in their respective lines, and then at 
all times regards them as a group of iion- 

The Agency „. . . '^ ^ , . 

of Ike conilicting interests cooperating for their 

ifS'-'^/ common good. 

Advise Such au organization will advise against 

Advertising advertising if the advertiser is not ready for 

if Advertiser [^_ It will tell him, how, when, and where, 
Is Not 
Ready advertising should be done. It should be 

•'"'^ consulted long before the advertiser starts 
to plan about prices, distribution, the package, sell- 
ing methods, and the instruction of salesmen about 
ways and means for cashing in on the advertising. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ACCOUNTING 

NO ELEMENT of successful advertising is 
more important than a system of accounting 
which records all transactions accurately, so 
that the totals unmistakably show the trend of the 
business as a whole. 

Advertising is creative and constructive, and 
largely a matter of spontaneous expression — the best 
reason in the world for loiowing how to determine 
exactly the strength and competency of it as a pro- 
ductive force, and the positive value of each separate 
factor thereof. 

Accounting is not a matter of books, cards, blanks, 
and specific forms. It is keeping track of the details 
Accounting of advertising all the time, so that they may 
Thai Pro- iiQ considered in the aggregate as well as 
o Ready Separately frequently, and intelligent deduc- 
yidwrtmnj tions made therefrom. There is a good deal 
Dcductiotis of ped tape about modern accounting. Some 
of it is valueless, but much can be accomplished if 
there is a proper system of recording everything that 
is done. The cumulative figm-es will be full of mean- 
ing. 

248 
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I have often said that my most vahiable business 
experience was that gained during the installation 
of an accounting system in our business some years 
ago, and during the process of emancipating our- 
selves from the system by putting into practice the 
principles which supported it. We all got a thor- 
ough grounding in the essentials of accounting. 

Frequently I have been appalled at the inadequate 

knowledge upon which a prospective advertiser was 

basing his conclusions. So often overhead 

<ri6u<ion of expense is not properly distributed in figur- 

Overhead jjj„ costs. In the One case a particularly 

Expetvse ^ , , . , , , 

profitable transaction may be made to bear 
far more than its share of general expense; in 
another case a positively' unprofitable item, which, 
however, appears to be making money, is continued — 
because it has not been cliarged with its rightful 
portion of overhead. 

It is my conviction that each department of a 
retail establishment should be charged directly with 
every line of publicity for which it has been respon- 
sible and from which it is to profit, and that "general 
publicity" or "cumulative results" should be "vel- 
vet," or a plus commodity. 

Advertising that has for its purpose general pub- 
licity is usually purposeless publicity. Even if it does 
accomplish what it is expected to do, it is only half as 
valuable as it should be; for the same results would 
have been had, at no cost whatever, liad this publicity 
been charged and paid for by the proper department. 
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A simple, accurate system of accounting, to check 
up results, is necessary to "make advertising pay." 
If a salesman is able to reduce his percentage of 

unproductive calls by talking the advertis- 
Up Results ing of his house in addition to the worth 
Mad^E^^ of the goods, or if he is able to increase the 

amount of his average sale, his reports 
should show it. All salesmen's reports should be 
tabulated, so that the sales manager can plan intelli- 
gently for the future. Such a method does not work 
the salesman any harder, mentally or physically; 
but he accomplishes more, is worth more, and is 
entitled to know of his increased value and to receive 
a fair share of the profits of his cooperative work. 
Every accounting system should be able to give 

the executive head of the business all he 
^^<' wants to know, whenever he wants to know 

Executive ' 

Should Be it, and in such condensed form that a com. 

Ahle to . 1 • -11 L, • 1 

Kr!OTc.Jnj/-P«irison or an analysis will be simple. 
thing He Qq ^^ oppositc page a sheet from a daily 
Knmoata time book devised by Herman A. Groth, 
" ^r/iol ' Secretary and Treasurer of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company, is shown. You will 
see at once how easily and exactly each man's time 
can be recorded there. Any one can use this blank, 
no matter what his business. And I guarantee that 
if the habit of using it is formed, and the summary 
studied each month, many useless or unessential 
tasks will be omitted and the more profitable ones 
developed into expertness. 



ThU Record to be filled out each day by Executives, Deparimenl 
Managers, Copy Writers, Service Managers, and Representatives of the 
Mahin Advertising Company. 

DAILY SERVICE TIME RECORD. 



Namv. 


Datf. igi 




DETAILS OF SERVICE 


hoi;b.s 


CUSTOMER 


8 A.M. 










9 A.M. 












10 A.M. 












11 A.M. 












12 M. 












1 P.M. 










2 P.M. 












3 P.M. 












4 P.M. 












5 PM. 












6 P.M. 












7 P.M. 












8 P.M. 












9 P.M. 












10 P.M. 












11 P.M. 







TMs form is designed for the man who every hour strives for 100% 
EfEcicncy for Customer, House, and Self. 
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Nothing impresses a banker more than an exact 

system of accounting. To most bankers advertising 

Good Ac- '^^ more or less of a mystery. The man- 

counitny an ufacturer must estabhsh in his banker's 

Agset m . i-i 

Negotiaiing'Dima somethmg besides the iact that he 

a Loan ^ advertising; he must convince him that 
he knows how to use advertising so that it will get 
results. 

When you call on your banker for a loan, there 
is just one kind of advertising that he will look fa- 
vorably upon — the kind that has been so accurately 
recorded by a comprehensive accounting system that 
you can jprove to him that it has accomplished what 
it set out to do. 

The building of a national good-will bears a direct 

relation to the amount of money spent for national 

y;jg advertising. I have known many an ad- 

Relaiion of Yexiiaer who at the end of three years of 

ing to Good- national advertising would not sell the brand 

"^' he had established for all he had spent for 
national advertising in those three years, although 
it had been charged off to expense each year. 
^Vhen a business is being sold, the amount spent for 
general advertising is often the basis for computing 
the value of the good-will. 

I certainly do not advise inventorying advertising 
expenditure as an asset, but I do believe an account 
showing the annual expenditure for each brand which 
has a national sale is properly an item of a financial 
statement. I think the time is coming when banks 
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will ask for a statement by years, for profits may not 
be radically lessened for a number of years after 
advertising has been dropped. But the original 
net profit could not be restored without spending 
all profits for advertising for a year or two, or per- 
haps more. 

Most people, if asked to name the highest moun- 
tain in Colorado, would say "Pike's Peak." But 
the fact is there are twenty-six that are 
rate Record higher. There are many articles that are 
^Ke''to^'^ really staples and are known only by their 
Annual Ex- trade name. No one knows whether there 

Venditure ... n i 

for Adver- ^^c twcuty-six, or more, equahy good ones. 
tising Each The consumcr's preference, which is a mLx- 

rroduct 

ture of experience, familiarity, and friend- 
liness, is the manufacturer's biggest asset. No one 
could estimate how many pages have been written 
about Pike's Peak, or how many times its name 
has been mentioned in magazines, newspapers, or 
by word of mouth; but all agree that in that way, 
and only in that way, has it acquired its distinction 
with reference to other Colorado mountains. 

Granted, then, that what has been written, printed, 
and said about a certain staple is what gives it prefer- 
ence, it follows that an accurate record should be 
kept of the cost of this favorable mental attitude, 
and that due regard be paid to the expenditure neces- 
sary to keep this investment intact and enhance its 
value if possible. 

It is impossible to say just how much should be 
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spent for advertising, or how much for salesmanship. 
I can only repeat that price is never a measure of 
value. It only measures the pocket-book's 
Should Be relation to the intensity of desires which 
Advenfii ^^^^ been created by personal salesmanship 
and advertising. Practically every one has 
more wants than he has means. Lowering the price 
broadens the market; raising it, contracts the mar- 
ket. Many people who have unlimited means gladly 
pay for exclusiveness and distinction. Price never 
can determine or measure intrinsic value. 

A five-dollar safety razor leads the market against 
a competitor which sells as low as 25 cents. How is 
it done? The manufacturer put his price high enough, 
at the start, to provide him with a margin of safety. 
Then he has had to determine, by accounting, 
whether the market shall be widened and competi- 
tion discouraged by reducing the price and making 
on volume, or if he shall keep up the price and give 
his goods the added value of distinction and ex- 
clusiveness. 

If there is one idea that I wish more than another 

to have impressed upon the readers of this book, it is 

this: successful advertising is the active employment 

„ r ,oi many factors properly balanced with re- 

AdDertisinglaXioxi to each other, inter-related, one to 

^■^^ another, so that their movements coordinate 
without waste or friction in carrying out plans capable 
of varying to meet an emergency situation but bear- 
ing directly toward a fixed goal. If I have made 
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this point clear, the importance of careful, compre- 
hensive accounting, up to the minute at all times, is 
obvious. 

Advertising is so many sided — it builds and con- 
serves business, it reduces expense, it strengthens 
credit, it eliminates waste, it puts a business on a 
rock foundation, as immune as is possible to compe- 
tition — that facts and figures with reference to it 
cannot be too carefully gathered. 

No one can accomplish much in this age without 
using some phase of advertising. And if this book 
shall inspire some to make use of it in a wholesome, 
helpful way, I shall be well repaid for the pleasant 
labor of producing it. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XXIV 

Twenty -five years ago I read " Goodwin's Improved 
Bookkeeping and Business Manual," published by 
J. H. Goodwin, 1215 Broadway, New York City. 
It seemed to me then to expound the fundamental 
principles of accounting better than anything I had 
been able to get hold of. 

Quite recently I asked George F. Watt, president 
of the Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
maker of The Bookkeeping Machine, about this 
book, which has been rewritten and brought up to 
date. 

Mr. Watt told me when he was vice-president of 
the Baker- Vawter Company he inaugurated the 
policy of giving a copy of this book to each new sales- 
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man, to make sure that he thoroughly comprehended 
the basic principles of accounting. 

The Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., issue booklets emphasizing the broad 
scope and value in creative work of modern ac- 
counting methods. 

"Works Administration," a twenty-eight page 
booklet of Gunn, Richards & Co., New York City, 
is a model piece of advertising matter for a profes- 
sional house, as well as an exposition of accounting 
principles. 

"Accounts — Their Construction and Interpreta- 
tion — for Business Men and Students of Affairs," by 
William Morse Cole, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Accounting in Harvard University (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston), is an authoritative pres- 
entation of modern accounting in its scientific as- 
pects. 



APPENDIX 

The following communication was published in 
the Chicago Record (since absorbed by the Chicago 
Herald) on September 30, 1896: 

FREE COINAGE OF LABOR 

If free coinage is such a good thing, why not have 
free coinage of labor? The proposition that a miner 
of silver can take his silver to the mint and receive a 
fixed compensation for it is an excellent thing for the 
man who has silver. If this could be done, and a 
ratio of 16 to 1 be actually maintained with gold, it 
would show a handsome profit to the silver producer, 
or, if it should prove that free coinage would bring 
the dollar down to its intrinsic value in silver, it is 
still a convenience to the silver mine-owner to have 
a ready market for his product. 

In the interest of labor, it seems absurd to urge the 
free coinage of silver. Who has silver? Anybody 
but the mine-owner? 

Must we assume the worry and unnecessary labor 
of rearranging our system of business, our fixed values, 
our railroad rates, and our government salaries by 
changing our standard of measurement, simply to 
accommodate him? 

But there is one thing every man possesses which 
he should in a wisely ordered government have a free 
and unrestricted market for, and that is his labor. 

I would join heart and soul in any movement which 
257 
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sought the free coinage of American labor. A govern- 
ment which kept open an opportunity for every able- 
bodied man to turn his day's labor into not less than 
$1.50 to $2 in money on the gold standard would fur- 
nish an equilibrium for business, and do more to pre- 
vent depression and panic than any system of metal 
coinage that could be devised. 

See how simple the proposition is. Here we have 
70,000,000 of people. Of that number there are per- 
haps 12,000,000 able-bodied men. Every person in 
the United States is fed, clothed, and housed every 
day. People are not dying of starvation. In exchange 
for food, shelter, and clotliing, what does man give in 
return.? His labor. 

With a free and unrestricted market for his labor, 
his productive capacity is increased. He is able to 
add more to the actual wealth of the country and se- 
cure a larger portion of it for himself. 

Every day spent m searching for employment, 
every idle day spent in waiting while mills and fac- 
tories are shut down, means a loss of production, while 
steady, regular employment, with its proceeds prop- 
erly distributed, means an increase in the coniforts 
and possessions of the people. 

If every man in the country were absolutely sure 
he could market his services for not less than $1.50 
a day, what ease of mind and comfort of body it would 
mean to the laborer — he woidd be able to act in- 
dependently of harsh employers and be assured of 
support for his family. 

This would make $1.50 a day a minimum price 
and would act as a regulator of the labor market. 
It would insure a steady and regular income for the 
laboring people and thereby establish a fixed and firm 
foundation for trade and business. 
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I would not have this market in the form of a sine- 
cure or fat political job. I would want to see it sim- 
ply a government affair where any one out of work 
could go for three months at a time — transportation to 
and from the place where work was going on free — and 
receive $1.50 a day, or its equivalent, less a fair and 
reasonable cost of board and lodging, which should 
be similar to that furnished soldiers in the regular 
army. 

The government could undertake great public 
works — canals, fortifications, harbor improvements 
— under this system, and when times became better 
and wages rose above $1.50, as they did in 1892, 
the work could be contracted to a smaller scale, 
and when times became dull and the demand for 
labor became scarce, the government works could be 
expanded again under the direction of army engineers 
and officers, of which there are plenty waiting around 
for something to do. 

No one will object to the government issuing bonds 
to furnish funds to pay labor of this kind in dull times 
if such were necessary, which is not likely, as a normal 
healthy business system would undoubtedly be the 
result, and deficient revenue would be very unlikely. 

It would entail no additional burden on the people 
at large, as every one in the country must be sup- 
ported in some manner. By this system there is 
gained the result of every worker's labor in addition 
to the self-respecting and well-ordered mind possessed 
by an employed man. 

If unskilled labor has a ready market, skilled labor 
needs no assistance. It will take care of itself. 

The prosperity of a country rests upon the pros- 
perity of its unskilled labor. A scheme like this 
would act as the governor of a steam engine to reg- 
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ulate and keep in a steady and even condition the 
foundation upon which a healthy and aggressive busi- 
ness must float. 

One of my friends says this is socialism. But un- 
der the circumstances I have described where could 
there be anything but good results from such a pro- 
cedure? 

It certainly is fairer to all men if we have free 
coinage of anything at a fixed value to have that 
which all men possess and can give if they so desire. 

There is certainly no discrimination or favoritism 
in it. It would greatly simplify the demands in 
charity to refer all able-bodied men to the govern- 
ment works where all who would could work and be 
paid for it. 

John Lee Mahin. 

Chicago, III., September 24, 1896. 
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